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ABSTRACT 

The assumption has been widespread that the rate of mental disease is constantly in- 
This has been cited as an illustration of man’s lack of adjustment to a com- 
plex nae Data for various sections and states of the United States indicate that 
an upward trend is not always found. While the data are limited, there is sufficient 
evidence to lead one to question the assumption of an increasing rate of mental disease 
throughout the United States. When the investigation is carried into the foreign coun- 
tries for which data are available, it is found that there is no general upward trend in 
the annual admissions for mental disease in the various countries considered. Rather, 
subject to differing conditions, there is great diversity in actual rates and in trends. 
On the basis of these data, it appears that the theory of an increasing rate of mental 

disease is at least open to question. 

The entire question of mental disease is intimately associated with 
the problem of man’s ability to adjust to the increasing complexities 
of present-day culture. If mental disease is increash.z, it may be re- 
garded as an important criterion of failure in adjustment. Various 
authorities maintain that the human organism is not adapted to 
modern life and hence is unable to withstand the strains of the com- 
plex civilization of today. The increase of mental disease is said by 
them to be one indication of this fact. The dangers existent in such 
a trend are self-evident. 

But, is the rate of mental disease increasing? The proportion of 
persons receiving institutional care is certainly mounting in many 
countries. Does this denote a real increase in the incidence of mental 
disease or is the explanation to be found in contributory factors 
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which lend themselves to analysis? Historically there has been a va- 
riety of opinion with regard to the question of the increase of mental 
disease. It is only recently that sufficient data have accumulated to 
make possible an investigation based on actual comparative admis- 
sions. 

There has been a progressive movement toward concentrating the 
mentally diseased in institutions, both in the United States and in 
foreign countries. This has been due to various factors. The old 
type of care has given way, in general, to modern methods of treat- 
ment. States are providing institutions on a much more adequate 
scale, and the capacity of the various hospitals is being enlarged to 
meet the needs of a growing population. Attitudes are being de- 
veloped which are in the direction of providing institutional care. As 
the public regards the insane from the more rational and correct 
point of view as those persons with mental diseases, it is willing to 
place them under adequate care where such patients will perhaps re- 
cover. A further point to be considered is the fact that as persons are 
placed in hospitals and given more adequate care, their lives are pro- 
longed. This also operates to increase the number of persons in hos- 
pitals for mental disease. In this same connection, prolongation of 
life in the general population serves to increase rates because the in- 
cidence of mental disease increases with age.* An additional point is 
the fact that segregation of the mentally diseased in hospitals is 
largely an urban practice, and the proportion of urbanization is con- 
stantly increasing. As the conditions of life require more complex 
reactions, moreover, the definition of the term “insanity” tends to 
widen and include many individuals who might have been consid- 
ered sufficiently well adjusted in a simple environment. Perhaps a 
further factor should be emphasized which is not always taken into 
account. This is the important one of transportation, for it operates 
in conjunction with all the other factors which have been cited. The 
more adequate the means of conveyance, the more likely it is that an 
individual will be placed in an institution. 

It is obvious that analysis of the total number of patients in 
hospitals for mental disease does not offer a sound basis for deter- 
mining whether mental disease is increasing, for many factors deter- 


* E. Winston, “Age, a Factor in the Increase of Mental Disease,” Mental Hygiene, 
XVI (1932), 650-52. 
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mine the mounting number of persons so cared for. The most feasi- 
ble approach to the problem is by means of first admissions as this 
group forms the most accurate measure of the annual incidence of 
mental disease. The data for the institutions in the United States as 
a whole are limited, nor are they wholly adequate for the present 
purpose, owing to the lack of uniformity in provision among the 
various states. Hence data for individual states must also be con- 
sidered. Furthermore, such data must be taken for a fairly recent 
period so that relative uniformity of conditions within each state may 
be assumed for all practical purposes. 

Because of the many factors contributing to wide variations in the 
rates of first admissions, direct comparison of actual rates from state 
to state, or country to country, are not valid. On the other hand, 
trends form a reliable basis for such comparison. If, in analyzing 
trends for various parts of the world, there is seen to be a fairly gen- 
eral movement either upward or downward, a comparative basis is 
available for coming to a definite conclusion as to whether there is 
any real and general increase in mental disease today, irrespective of 
differences in rates due to differences in procedure in the various 
states and countries. 

Annual data for the United States as a whole are available for 
state hospitals only, and the period is short due to the comparatively 
recent beginning of the yearly census of such institutions. From Ta- 
ble I it is evident that first admissions to state hospitals are tending 
to increase from year to year when the entire United States is con- 
sidered. A significant contrast is presented when the data are an- 
alyzed by divisions. When this is done, it is noted that there is no 
apparent trend toward an increasing rate during the five-year period 
for the New England, East North Central, Mountain, and Pacific 
divisions, areas which have at least as satisfactory, if not more satis- 
factory, provision on the whole for the mentally diseased than those 
divisions which still show increasing rates. These four divisions, 
comprising more than one-third of the population of the United 
States, and ranging from predominantly rural to highly urban, are 
evidence which leads one at least to question the assumption of a 
trend toward an increase in the incidence of mental disease within 
the United States. 

Data are also available over a period of years for several states in 
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which there is but one important hospital or in which a joint report 
is prepared for all of the institutions. New York State may be 
studied first, as it has a high rate of mental disease, excellent hospital 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF FIRST ADMISSIONS OF MEN- 
TAL PATIENTS TO STATE HOSPITALS PER 
100,000 OF THE TOTAL POPULATION, FIF- 
TEEN YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 1922-31* 


Rate per 
Population 


* Mental Patients in State Hospitals, 1929 and 1930, Bu- 
reau of the Census, Table 26A, and unpublished data for 
ES ky Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Vol. II, 

able 14. Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1932. 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF FIRST ADMISSIONS OF MENTAL PATIENTS TO STATE 
HOSPITALS PER 100,000 OF THE POPULATION, FOR GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS, 1926—30* 


GroGrapaic Division 


Year East | West 


South South Pacific 
Central | Central 


East West 
North | North 
Central | Central 


New Middle 
England | Atlantic 


q 1927....| 58.6 46.6 | 43.4] 30.4] 46.9] 40.2] 36.1 42.31 
1928....| 61.7 48.2 | 44.7] 40.4] 49.4] 41.4] 35.9] 38.8] 58.4 
1929....| 50.6 | 46.8] 43.9] 30.9] 40.5 | 42.6] 41.5 | 38.1 54.7 


* Mental Patients in State Hospitals, 1929 and 1930, Table 9. 


service, and an intensification of the social factors that are currently 
supposed to heighten the rate of mental disease. Since 1909, first ad- 
missions in this state have been carefully separated from readmis- 
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sions. The rates of first admissions per 100,000 population, 15 years 
of age and over,” are found in Table III. 

Taking into account the fact that the population is gradually 
aging’ and that a certain amount of annual fluctuation in the rates is 
to be expected, there is no steady rise with the exception of the 
period 1928-30, which is probably affected to some extent by compli- 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF FIRST ADMISSIONS TO NEW YORK STATE HOSPITALS 
PER 100,000 POPULATION, FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE AND 


OVER, 1909-31* 
Rate per Rate per 
00, 
Year Popu- Year Popu- 
lation lation 


* Annual Statistical Review of Patients with Mental Disease in the State Hospitals and 
Licensed Institutions, 1930 (New York), page 168. 


Annual Report of the (New Y ork) State Department of Health (1931), Vol. 11, 
‘able 1. 


Fourteenth Census of the United States, Vol. 11, Table 13. 
Fifteenth Census of the United States, Vol. 11, Table 24. 
t Admissions were for 9 months due to change in fiscal year; rate estimated for 12 


months 

cated factors associated with the business cycle. When such factors 
are taken into consideration, it appears that the upward trend is not 
as marked as it appears and probably should not be regarded too 
specifically as indicative of an increasing rate of mental disease, 
counteracted as it is by data for other states. 

For much the same reasons cited for New York, data for Massa- 

2 Fifteen years of age and over is utilized as a more accurate population base than 


the total population due to the rarity of mental disease in childhood but the large pro- 
portion of children in the general population. 


3 For New York State the percentage of the population, 50 years of age and over, 
was as follows: 1910, 15.0 per cent; 1920, 16.5 per cent; 1930, 17.7 per cent. 
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chusetts are significant in determining the trend of mental disease. 
As shown in Table IV, even when the rate is computed on the basis 
of the general population,‘ there is no increase to be noted. When it 
is again pointed out that the proportion of older people in the popu- 
lation is increasing,’ it is evident that this lack of increase becomes 
even more significant. 

TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF FIRST COURT COMMITMENTS (FIRST ADMISSIONS) TO 
MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOSPITALS FOR THE IN- 
SANE AND EPILEPTIC PER 100,000 POPULATION, 1904-30* 


Rateper Rate per 
Year ‘Popu- Year "Popu- 
lation lation 


* Annual Report of the Commissioner of Mental Diseases, for the Year Ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1930, Table 13. 

New Hampshire, with a comparatively long series of data avail- 
able, appears to have had an increasing rate of first admissions with- 
in the last few years.° Whether this increase is more apparent than 
real could only be determined by a careful survey of affecting factors 
within the state. Pertinent to this is the fact that more than 30 per 
cent of the first admissions are sixty years of age and over. 

In Illinois, another state which has a large number of first admis- 


4 Since the data were so clear in this case, it appeared unnecessary to go to the con- 
siderable labor of recomputation on the basis of the population 15 years of age and 
over. 


5 For Massachusetts the percentage of the population, 50 years of age and over, was 
as follows: 1910, 16.2 per cent; 1920, 17.9 per cent; 1930, 20.3 per cent. 
6 Biennial Reports of New Hampshire State Hospital. 
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sions each year and which publishes a comprehensive report, the 
rates indicate no progressive upward trend. Rather, the peak years 
for first admissions in terms of the annual population, 15 years of age 
and over, for the comparatively short period available, were 1920- 
23.7 The somewhat higher rates of the depression years still are con- 
siderably lower than for these early years. 

While total first admissions over a long period of time are not yet 
available for many states, additional data would not controvert the 
present evidence that leads one definitely to question the assumption 
of an increasing rate of mental disease throughout the United States. 
It is true that for various states and sections the trend is still up- 
ward. Since this type of trend is counterbalanced by other data for 
various sections of the United States, however, the conclusion ap- 
pears justifiable that such increases as are occurring are due to other 
factors rather than to a general and increasing lack of ability to with- 
stand the pressure of modern complex life. 

The question of the increase of mental disease in countries other 
than the United States cannot be answered by direct comparisons 
owing to the variety of factors which operate to cause differentia- 
tion.* Legislation, institutional provision, and type of care may be 
mentioned as factors. While actual rates are unsatisfactory for these 
reasons, comparisons of trends may be legitimately considered if one 
proceeds with care.° 

Not all countries have reliable statistics for admissions extending 
over a period of years. Satisfactory annual statistics for varying 
periods are available, however, for Australia, New Zealand, Sweden, 
Norway, England and Wales, Scotland, France, and Germany, and 
these countries are sufficiently diverse and scattered to offer an ade- 
quate series of comparisons. 


Illinois Department of Public Welfare, Reports of Statistician; Annual Reports of 
the Illinois State Department of Public Health; Fifteenth Census of the United States, 
Vol. II, Table 24. 


§ The present status of the data has been adequately summarized by Dr. Frederick 
W. Brown in “A Statistical Survey of Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease and 
Institutions for Feebleminded and Epileptics in 32 Countries,” Proceedings of the First 
International Congress on Mental Hygiene (Washington, May, 1930), II, 777-97. 


9 Trend lines have not been fitted to the curves as the actual curves are found suffi- 
cient for the analysis. 
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In Australia the method of compiling insanity” statistics has been 
fairly uniform throughout the various states for a number of years. 
The increasing provision for the mentally diseased is shown by the 
fact that the number of beds in institutions increased from 14,978 in 
1g10 to 20,951 in 1929. Yet, according to a statement repeated in the 
Official Yearbook of the Commonwealth of Australia from year to year, 
“the proportion of insane as well as the total number returned as 
under treatment has changed very little during recent years.’’ When 


To- 


Ratio per 100 000 


1918 0? 919 920 192/ 1922 1933 1920 was 1926 927 920 1929 
Fic. 1.—Number of admissions to hospitals for the insane in Australia per 100,000 
population 15 years of age and over, 1911-29. 


3 


Fatio per 100,000 


196 920 1921 19'22% 1923 1924 1926 1926 1927 1328 1930 193 


Fic. 2.—Number of first admissions to hospitals for the insane in New Zealand 
per 100,000 population 15 years of age and over, 1916-31. 


the number of admissions, including readmissions, is computed in 
terms of the rate per 100,000 population, 15 years of age and over, 
the data in Table V result. It is evident that the data appear to 
point to a decreasing rate of admissions in Australia in spite of the 
fact that the official reports call attention to a “greater willingness in 
recent years to submit afflicted persons to treatment at an earlier 
stage.” In addition there has been a gradual increase in the percent- 
age of old people and in the proportion of urbanization in Australia, 


1° Since the older term “insanity” is still in general use outside of the United States, 
it is utilized here. Again it should be emphasized that the trends for the given coun- 
tries rather than the definitions of the mentally diseased are the important considera- 
tions. 
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both of which factors tend to increase the number of admissions, and 
yet no increase has been noted. 

In New Zealand the rates for first admissions show no particular 
upward trend, although there has been a somewhat higher rate for 


TABLE V 


ADMISSIONS TO HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE IN AUS- 
TRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND PER 100,000 POPULA- 
TION, FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 


RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 
YEAR 
Australia* New Zealandt 

(Total Admissions) | (First Admissions) 
82.72 81.7 
_ 81.40 80.5 
81.74 82.2 


* Official Yearbook of the Commonwealth of Australia and “Australian 
Demography,’’ Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 
t New Zealand, Official Yearbook 


1930 and 1931 than for the years immediately preceding. On the 
other hand, the rates are still lower than they were during the period 
1916-19 so that one appears justified in stating that there is no sig- 
nificant upward trend at the present time. 

Data for Sweden indicate a steady increase in the rate of total ad- 
missions in conjunction with improving facilities. It should be em- 
phasized that here also total admissions only were available. 
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In contrast, data for Norway give a remarkably stationary pic- 
ture over the period for which they are available. Within the limited 
number of years for which data could be secured, no upward trend 
was discernible. 


per 100,000 


we 19/7 191% 1920 192! 1922 1923 192% 1925 19% 1927 /928 1949 
Fic. 3.—Number of admissions to hospitals for the insane in Sweden per 100,000 
population 15 years of age and over, 1910-29. 


TABLE VI 


NUMBER OF ADMISSIONS TO HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE IN 
SWEDEN PER 100,000 POPULATION, FIFTEEN YEARS 
OF AGE AND OVER, 1910-29* 


Rate per Rate per 

Year Popu- Year pong 

lation lation 


* Statistisk Arsbok for Sverige. 


England and Wales show a definite trend toward a decrease in 
first admissons as revealed by-the data in Table VIII. This decline 
is the more significant inasmuch as the population (with the excep- 
tion of the period of the World War) has been steadily increasing. 
Since the trend of the data is self-evident, the computation of rates 
is unnecessary for the present purpose. 

In Scotland, the “patients who had never previously been regis- 
tered and who were admitted for the first time to establishments for 
the insane” have also been failing to increase as the general popula- 
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tion has slowly mounted. It may again be stressed that populations 
are tending to have a larger proportion of old people and that the 


20,000. 


19.000. 
18,000. 
17,000. 


4913 (94 (916 1917 19/8 1979 1920 /92/ 1942 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Fic. 4.—Number of first admissions to hospitals for the insane in England and 

Wales, 1913-28. 


3.000 - 


2000,- , ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 
19/2 1913 1918 1916 (2/8 1919 (DAC 1924 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1928 


Fic. 5.—Number of first admissions to hospitals for the insane in Scotland, 
Ig10-28. 


TABLE VII 


NUMBER OF FIRST ADMISSIONS TO HOSPITALS 
FOR THE INSANE IN NORWAY PER 100,000 
POPULATION, FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE AND 
OVER, 1913-24° 


Rate per 
Population 


* Statistisk Arbok for Kongeriket Norge. 


capacity of hospitals for mental disease is expanding. The regularity 
of the data for Scotland, as well as data cited in other tables, refutes 
the argument sometimes made to the effect that the lack of notice- 
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able increase in patients in recent years is due to the number of aged 
cases gradually absorbed in earlier years. 

French data are difficult to evaluate due to the uncertain effect of 
the aftermath of the World War. A short series, in terms of the rate 
per 100,000 of the total population,” is given in Table IX. It ap- 


TABLE VIII 


NUMBER OF FIRST ADMISSIONS TO HOSPITALS FOR THE 
INSANE IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
AND IN SCOTLAND 


First ADMISSIONS 
YEAR 
England and Wales* Scotlandt 

18,407 2, 

18,561 2,572 
19,328 2,791 

18,584 2,926 
18,844 2,926 
17,345 2,304 
17,517 2,304 


* Annual Reports of the Board of Control. 
t Annual Reports of the General Board of Control for Scotland. 


pears probable that there is a slightly increasing rate at the present 
time. 

German data likewise present unusual difficulties in the way of 
interpretation. It is evident, however, that the upward trend for 
total admissions is fairly constant over the brief period of post-war 
data. 

In viewing the data for the various foreign countries, it is observ- 

™ Sufficient data were not available to estimate the percentage of population under 


15 years of age. If that is decreasing, as it is believed, the rates for the latter years of 
the series are proportionately too high. 
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able that the evidence is comparable with that for the United States 
in the fact that there is no general increase. For both the United 
States and foreign countries it has been found that the rates of first 
admissions are increasing in some cases, but in many others the trend 


TABLE IX 


NUMBER OF FIRST ADMISSIONS* TO HOSPI- 
TALS FOR THE INSANE IN FRANCE PER 
100,000 POPULATION, 1920-26t 


Rate per 
Year 100, 
P tion 
46.28 
Admissi 
cretinism, and imbecility have 
t Annuaire Statistique. 


TABLE X 


NUMBER OF ADMISSIONS TO HOSPITALS FOR 
THE INSANE IN GERMANY PER 100,000 
POPULATION, FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE AND 


OVER, 1923-29° 
Rate per 
Year Too, 
Population 
34.53 


* Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. 


is either stationary or downward. Therefore, it seems valid to state 
that where an increase is noticeable it is probable that it is an in- 
crease in hospitalization rather than an increase in the actual inci- 
dence of mental disorders. 

In the light of the evidence analyzed, the theory of a progressive 
increase in mental disease as civilization becomes more complex is 
definitely open to question. 


VIEWPOINTS AND METHODS IN THE STUDY 
OF RACE RELATIONS 


FLOYD N. HOUSE 
University of Virginia 


ABSTRACT 


The methods that have been used in the study of race relations have been deter- 
mined in part by prevailing theories or points of view. At least five such points of view 
have existed. The naively ethnocentric viewpoint of the ancient Greeks implied prac- 
a no study of race or race relations, and the same was true of the religio-ethical 

wpoint — revailed in the Middle Ages. From the time of Linnaeus, the taxo- 
nae vie e prominent and gave rise first to efforts at the classification of 
races and ~ A the measurement of race differences. Within recent decades, there 
has been a trend toward a cultural point of view, and the corresponding method has 
been one of search for cultural facts. Most recently of all, a distinctively sociological 
viewpoint has developed. It gives rise to methods of study which focus attention on 
race relations and interracial attitudes. 


Some thirty-two years ago, in summing up the findings of his 
study of the teaching of sociology in American institutions, Frank L. 
Tolman made certain provocative statements, which have been 
quoted occasionally by later writers, but which have never been 
seriously challenged. Among other things he said: 

Sociology must define itself either as a body of doctrine, as a point of view, 
or as a method of research. It has tried to define itself as a body of doctrine, 
and it has failed in the attempt. If it is merely a point of view, it cannot be 
separated from the matter in discussion and must subordinate itself to the 
various social sciences. It has yet made no serious attempt to develop itself 


as a method of research, and must develop itself on these lines and show its 
fruitfulness before it can command consideration at the bar of science." 


As a concise commentary on the status of sociology as an academic 
discipline in 1902, these sentences are not inaptly framed; and it may 
be that they describe fairly well the state of affairs in 1934. As re- 
gards their implications concerning the nature of science, and the 
boundary lines dividing the various sciences from each other, Mr. 
Tolman’s propositions are open to serious criticism. It may be pos- 
sible to make such a critique the point of departure for a brief survey 
of some aspects of the study of race relations. 

t “The Study of Sociology in Institutions of Learning in the United States,” A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, VIII (1902), 86. 
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Tolman seems to imply by his statements that “‘body of doctrine,” 
“point of view,” and “method of research” are mutually exclusive 
categories, or at any rate that they can be defined as such. If by a 
body of doctrine is meant a set of ethical evaluations or moral pre- 
cepts, or some mystical and unverifiable account of the ultimate 
essence of things, then nothing could be further from a method of 
scientific research. If, on the other hand, by “body of doctrine” we 
understand a description, in more or less generalized and abstract 
terms, of the working of certain observable phenomena, then our 
body of doctrine is much the same thing as a system of scientific 
hypotheses. It can presumably be verified, corrected, or rejected in 
the light of further observations; and, meanwhile, it serves to direct 
our studies. It defines, in other words, a point of view from which we 
may carry on further investigations of the matter in question. This 
is equivalent to saying that our body of doctrine determines, in a 
very real sense, a method of research—that method, namely, which 
consists in gathering such additional data as will be needed to show 
whether our doctrine is correct or not. 

Looking at the matter in this light, one can say that the history 
of the study of race since the beginnings of recorded history is a 
story of changes in doctrines; that is, ideas of race and race relations, 
of changes in points of view toward problems of race, and, eventu- 
ally, of changes in methods of study or research. So far as the West- 
ern world is concerned, men’s ideas of race seem to have passed 
through five phases, each phase having been predominant in a cer- 
tain period. We may call these phases the naively ethnocentric, 
religio-ethical, taxonomic, cultural, and sociological phases. 

No doubt there was a stage in human social development so simple 
and so free from travel or communication that it was characterized 
by no idea of race at all. Various ethnological and historical docu- 
ments show, however, that, when the curtain of history lifts, each 
human race or nationality typically has some contacts with groups of 
people who are different from its own members. In this quasi-primi- 
tive stage in cultural evolution, the predominant reaction to contact 
with an alien people was naively ethnocentric. The differences be- 
tween one’s own people and the “others” seemed patent; aliens were 
considered to be either a little more than human or a little less than 
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human, according to the failure or success of early attempts to ex- 
ploit them for the purposes of the in-group. (The classical distinc- 
tion between Greeks and “barbarians” illustrates this conception of 
race sufficiently well; and Aristotle’s familiar argument that bar- 
barians are slaves by nature suggests something of the motivation 
underlying the doctrine.) Study of race or of race relations in this 
stage of things hardly proceeded beyond a simple enumeration of 
the traits—sometimes quite mythical—by which the aliens differed 
from the members of the in-group. 

By the third or fourth century of our era, the Stoic philosophy and 
the Christian doctrine of the common fatherhood of God, with its 
implication that all men are brothers, had sufficed to give a new 
direction to reflective thought concerning the subject of race. There 
is a period of some twelve or thirteen centuries in European history 
in which practically no literature dealing systematically with the 
subject of race was produced. Apparently, in the face of the doc- 
trine of Christian brotherhood, inquiry into race differences would 
have been thought impious or heretical. To be sure, a substitute for 
the concept of race was eventually found in the distinctions which 
were made between believers and infidels, and between believers and 
heathen. These distinctions afforded a basis for the rationalization 
of a great many practical discriminations and exploitations; it seems 
to have been by such lines of reasoning that Negro slavery was justi- 
fied in an early period of modern history. Nevertheless, so long as 
it was a generally accepted religious dogma that all men are brothers, 
neither race differences nor race relations could very well become 
the object of disinterested study. 

It was perhaps as one aspect of the general emancipation of 
thought and action from the control of the church that, in early 
modern times, certain writers undertook a fresh consideration of 
some of the practical and concrete implications of the differences 
between races and nationalities. Montesquieu discussed the topic in 
a rather matter-of-fact way and his attitude was characteristic of 
much else that was being said and written at the time. It does not 
seem, however, that the new intellectual freedom and activity gave 
rise to any particularly new conception of race or of race relations 
for some time. The publication and general acceptance of Linnaeus’ 
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scheme for the classification of plant and animal species may be re- 
garded as the starting-point for a phase in the study of race that may 
be termed taxonomic. Various efforts were made to work out a neat 
and comprehensive classification of the races of mankind, and these 
classifications, like the religious and racial distinctions of earlier 
epochs, served as the point of departure for elaborate reasonings in 
support of discriminations and exploitations. 

This procedure of classification, together with subsequently de- 
veloped but closely related techniques for the measurement of racial 
traits, has continued to occupy the attention of students down to the 
present day. Ever since the time it first appeared as a form of mod- 
ern scientific inquiry, taxonomy has exercised a certain fascination 
over the students of biology and related sciences. The collection and 
classification of data seem to yield in greater measure than almost 
any other form of scientific investigation the thrills of discovery, 
while at the same time it is a procedure which apparently conforms 
thoroughly to the scientific criterion of objectivity. In the latter 
respect, the method of classification, accompanied and re-enforced 
by a vast labor of measurement of race traits of physique and be- 
havior, has been such as to commend itself particularly to those in- 
terested in human race problems. What could be more disinterested, 
fair, and impartial than the careful, systematic measurement of race 
traits? (Of course this work has been done, up to now, mainly by 
representatives of the white or Caucasian race, and they have doubt- 
less found the results of their labors none the less gratifying for the 
fact that, on the whole, these results have been such as to support 
the pretensions of the white race to supremacy over the colored 
peoples.) The findings of physical measurements may be somewhat 
ambiguous and difficult to interpret clearly as regards their bearing on 
the question of the relative superiority of one race over another. Meas- 
urements of skulls, however, which presumably correlate positively 
with mental capacity, show a consistent advantage to the white, as 
compared with the Negro, race or races. And wher we turn to the 
newer schemes for the direct measurement of mental traits, in other 
words, measurement of performance of tasks presumably requiring 
intelligence and imagination for their successful execution, the find- 
ings are equally gratifying to white investigators. White subjects 
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chosen at random from a given locality or milieu have invariably 
made better average scores than Negro subjects from the same 
milieu. 

So consistent and satisfactory do the results of this general class 
of investigations seem to many students to be, that one can notice 
in much of the recent literature bearing on the problems of race and 
race relations a marked tendency to proceed on the assumption that 
these measurements and classifications are the only conceivable, or 
the only necessary and thoroughly valid, method of research into 
these problems. The doctrine or scientific hypothesis involved is that 
the races of man differ from each other on the average in capacities 
of the kind that are of most significance in human social life, and 
that the relationships of subordination and dominance, and the like, 
which exist between racial groups in the modern world, are to be 
interpreted as the natural and inevitable outcome of differences in 
average hereditary capacity between the members of the different 
races. These propositions clearly define a corresponding viewpoint 
and method for the study of race and race relations. 

Within the past two or three decades, however, two or three perti- 
nent criticisms of the theory and method just described have been 
put forth. In the first place, it is pointed out that the measurements 
of any particular trait or performance of members of a racial group 
are distributed through a rather wide range, which can be repre- 
sented by some variant of the well-known bell-shaped probability 
curve; and that the measurements of the same trait of members of 
another, comparable, racial group can be represented by a similar 
curve which will, no doubt, have a different mode and median from 
the first, but which will also overlap it considerably. A few measure- 
ments of members of the inferior group may even lie well above the 
mode or average for the superior group. This fact, it is contended 
by some critics, has implications which should not be obscured by the 
difference in average. At any rate they tend to weaken the reasoning 
which is put forth to support or justify the categoric exclusion of 
members of one group from opportunities or privileges extended to 
the other. 

A second criticism of the findings or conclusions usually drawn 
from the results of comparative measurements of members of differ- 
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ent racial groups concerns the interpretation of the results of mental 
tests. It is pointed out that, even within the bodies of statistics com- 
piled from such tests, there can be found support for the theory that 
the performance is affected by education and other forces of environ- 
ment. The scores made by northern Negroes on mental tests are, 
for example, distinctly better than those made by southern Negroes; 
and in some instances, the performance of northern Negroes on men- 
tal tests has averaged better than that of groups of southern whites. 
On the basis of such facts and analyses, the hypothesis has been 
formulated that mental tests measure primarily cultural differences, 
and that there is no reliable technique for eliminating the effect of 
culture and education from the gross data secured by mental tests. 
It is also pointed out that different racial groups from the same 
locality do not necessarily have the same environment, in the sense 
in which environment is equivalent to opportunity for mental de- 
velopment. If “intelligence” be defined as that which is measured 
by intelligence tests, then, according to the line of reasoning now 
under consideration, intelligence is the result of education, of home 
conditions including education of parents, and of various other fac- 
tors including influences which are generated by the interracial situa- 
tion itself. The findings of mental tests and statistics of retardation 
in school alike seem to show that Negro children compare more 
favorably with white children at early ages than at more advanced 
ages. It was formerly the fashion in academic circles to account for 
this difference by the theory that the mental development of Negro 
children is arrested at an early age by the closing of the sutures of 
the skull, but this explanation is now quite generally regarded as 
fantastic; and it has been suggested that the relatively inferior per- 
formance of Negro children in their later school years may be due, in 
part, at least, to the sense of hopelessness regarding opportunities for 
making use of their education. 

It would be worth while to review at much greater length the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of the general viewpoint and method for 
the study of race and race relations which proceeds from the 
hypothesis that race relations are necessarily and permanently 
conditioned by race differences which can be measured, were not the 
subject already familiar to all students. The foregoing brief sum- 
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mary of some of the criticisms of the doctrine which are being 
made today will perhaps be sufficient to serve as a point of de- 
parture for the examination of two other general viewpoints and 
methods of research in race relations, the cultural and what we may 
call the sociological. 

It was perhaps no more than a natural result of the differentiation 
of sociology from the older social sciences that was manifested in 
the interest which early sociologists displayed in the subject of race. 
The writings of Ludwig Gumplowicz, one of the recognized pioneers 
of modern sociology, were largely centered in a theory of race rela- 
tions; and the writings of Gumplowicz had, in turn, a considerable 
influence over many other early students and teachers of sociology. 
To Gumplowicz the concept of race appeared as a simple and natural 
one, needing no particular analysis. “Heterogeneous ethnic ele- 
ments”’ in the total population of the earth were for him among the 
primary data of social science. After his day, however, the develop- 
ment of sociological thought and research fell under the influence of 
other men, who started from somewhat different assumptions. 
Tarde and Durkheim, Maine and Bagehot, W. H. R. Rivers and his 
associates, and many others contributed to the formation of a body 
of social theory which placed much emphasis on culture, and rela- 
tively little on the biological concept of race. Little by little the idea 
gained ground that the obvious and important differences between 
nationalities, once too lightly assumed to be due to racial heredity, 
were primarily cultural differences. During the latter part of the 
nineteenth century and the early part of our own, a great volume of 
information concerning the customs and institutions of different 
peoples was accumulated in the hands of ethnologists and made 
available to other scholars. These were among the reasons why the 
comparative study of culture began to be regarded by sociologists 
and anthropologists as a fruitful method of research in the problems 
of race, or those which had been so classified. 

Culture traits are by definition acquired traits. They are customs 
and beliefs which have been formed in the course of experience and 
interaction with a given environment or sequence of environments; 
and they are passed along from one generation to another, or spread 
from one group to another, by processes of learning and inculcation, 
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which leave the characters of the germ plasm quite unchanged. So 
soon as the study of race began to be conceived as a task of system- 
atic inventory and description of the customs of racial groups, the 
door was opened for the entrance of a quite different set of doctrines 
of race and race relations. It began to be felt that nationality, which 
is admittedly a matter of customs, language, and group-conscious- 
ness, is possibly more important than race. This point of view was 
strengthened by the gradual discovery of evidence tending to show 
that there are no pure races of human beings. In treatises and jour- 
_ nal articles by distinguished authors it was shown that the sig- 
nificant differences between so-called “races” might be chiefly cul- 
tural differences, and that the relations and interactions of two na- 
tionality groups, not racially distinguishable from each other, were 
much the same as the interactions of two races. In recent years these 
ideas have become widely current among scholars and scientists, 
and have in turn done much to strengthen the belief that the careful 
study of the cultural heritages of the groups in question is a practical 
method of studying the social problems of race. It is seen that even 
interracial attitudes may be matters of custom and tradition in the 
racial groups concerned. Who can deny, for example, that southern 
white attitudes toward Negroes, in the United States, are deter- 
mined largely by southern white tradition, and are by no means the 
innate, “instinctive” reactions they are often supposed to be? 

The greatest practical significance of the introduction of the con- 
cept of culture into the theory of race is, of course, the implied ease 
of modification of race differences, or what are popularly supposed 
to be race differences. Race differences, in the strict biological sense 
of the term, are no doubt very persistent, though it has been pointed 
out that, in cases where some set of circumstances leads to a great 
deal of interbreeding between two races, a group may have its racial 
character, strictly so-called, considerably modified while its culture 
remains relatively stable. So long as a race remains relatively dis- 
tinct and set apart by conspicuous physical marks such as color, 
however, the behavior traits or tendencies which the members of that 
group have in common by virtue of their biological heritage will pre- 
sumably remain nearly constant. But if the principal behavior traits 
by which they differ at a given time from peoples or groups around 
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them are not racial in the proper sense of the term, but cultural, 
these traits may change rather rapidly, by means of education, com- 
munication, and other forms of contact with other peoples. The per- 
ception of these possibilities being widely diffused today, it is not 
surprising that much of the energy which has been devoted to the 
study of race and race relations has been concentrated on the facts 
of culture and cultural progress in given race groups. 

The point of view and corresponding method for the study of race 
problems which has been most recently developed of all is that which 
is suggested by the now familiar phrases, “race prejudice,” “racial 
attitudes,” and “race relations.””’ Commonplace though the idea is to 
us today, it does not appear that anyone thought of making the 
interrelations of racial groups the object of direct critical study until 
quite late in the history of social science. For centuries inquiry and 
discussion focused themselves on race traits, inherent or acquired, 
and race differences. The relative positions of racial groups in a more 
inclusive social order, the attitudes of members of different races 
toward each other, and their common ways of dealing with each 
other were assumed to be the natural and obvious outcome of the 
differences between the races in traits, be they instincts, capacities, 
emotions, intelligence quotients, or what not. With the shift in at- 
tention in social science from social structure to social process and 
interaction, however, it began to appear to some students that the 
relationship of race groups, like the relationships of individuals and 
other kinds of groups, is a dynamic one; and that the relationships of 
races take form and are changed in the course of experience in living 
together. Gumplowicz had said, to be sure, that there are two essen- 
tial factors in every natural process, heterogeneous elements and 
their reciprocal interaction. But while he regarded the racial groups 
of mankind as the “heterogeneous ethnic elements” of fundamental 
importance in the social process, he thought the principle of their 
interaction might be very simply stated, in the following formula: 
“Every stronger ethnic or social group strives to subjugate or make 
serviceable to its purposes every weaker element which exists or may 
come within the field of its influence.”” We now begin to perceive 
that the interaction of races is no more than barely adumbrated in 
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this formula. The thesis of Gumplowicz is in effect a theory of com- 
petition, and Ray Stannard Baker found, in his brilliant exploratory 
study of the relations of Negroes and whites in the Southern states, 
that competition is indeed very fundamental to the whole pattern 
which is called “the color line.’’ At about the same time Jean Finot 
suggested by the title of his well-known volume, even if he did not 
develop the proposition, that “race prejudice” is something to be 
studied and explained. Baker showed that the color line is a shifting, 
evolving thing, rather than the stable and absolute distinction it has 
been commonly supposed to be. His thought was that the color line 
shifts with changes in the competitive situation. It remained for 
Robert E. Park to suggest that there may be a typical “‘cycle” or 
sequence in the changes of relations between two races after their 
first contact. 

Today, therefore, we are beginning to agree that our most im- 
portant problem for social research with reference to race is not race 
traits nor race differences, and that even the realistic problem of cul- 
ture traits and culture differences between racial groups may gain 
in meaning when studied in connection with some inquiry into race 
relations and their changes. This newer point of view is now repre- 
sented by several substantial volumes, of which Professor Reuter’s 
The American Race Problem and Charles S. Johnson’s The Negro in 
American Civilization are outstanding examples. 

To point out the importance and extent of the shift in interest and 
in research emphasis from the study of race traits and race differ- 
ences to the study of race relations is, of course, only to lay the 
foundation for a consideration of methods of study in the more 
specific sense of the term. Even if we consider that we have proved 
that race relations can be studied objectively, and that research 
along such lines is the most fruitful approach to race problems at the 
present time, it remains to be determined by what procedures or 
what specific lines of inquiry race relations can be studied. As a 
matter of fact, a number of procedures are beginning to take shape. 

(1) Doubtless interracial competition is the most fundamental 
form of racial interaction. The competition of races or racial groups 
can be studied by investigating occupations, wealth and income, and 
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the distribution of racial groups in space, locally and regionally. 
What is particularly relevant, however, is the measurement of the 
changes that are taking place or have taken place in these matters. 

(2) Demographic studies throw some light on questions of racial 
competition; they reveal the course of that competition in its most 
elemental aspects. Demographic studies are characterized also by 
the relative ease with which satisfactory objectivity can be attained 
in them. These are probably among the reasons for the sustained 
interest in demographic studies relating to problems of race. 

(3) Practical problems of race relations tend to assume a political, 
administrative, or legal form. Careful descriptions of administrative 
and legislative acts affecting race relations in a given situation, ac- 
companied by some account of the situation, analysis of the issues, 
and disinterested discussion of the probable effects of alternative 
policies if put in effect, may be expected to add their quota to our 
understanding of the underlying forces and processes involved. 
Inquiry which starts from a particular practical problem has some 
presumption of realism in its favor, though it will not necessarily be 
free from bias. Sych a discussion may beg some of the questions in- 
volved in a most plausible fashion. No doubt the most valuable 
sort of study which might be termed political, legal, or administra- 
tive, would be one which would analyze carefully the effects of a 
policy which had been put into effect some time in the past. 

(4) It can be said of race relations as of many other phases of 
social organization and social interaction that, humanly speaking, 
the psychological aspects are the most important ones. The bio- 
logical and economic aspects of an interracial situation may be most 
fundamental, but it is the beliefs, attitudes, and sentiments of those 
involved which more directly determine what happens. It is. beliefs 
and sentiments that give meaning and value to race relations, as to 
all social relations. We may congratulate ourselves, therefore, on the 
efforts which are being made to study the sentiments, attitudes, and 
prejudices which enter into the relations and interactions of racial 
groups. Such works as Moton’s What the Negro Thinks, James Wel- 
don Johnson’s Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man, and a number 
of other books, ostensibly fiction, by Negro authors, help to define 
interracial situations and afford hypotheses which someone may be 
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able to verify or modify by more objective studies. The members of 
one race may be able to define and describe their attitudes toward 
the members of another race, by some procedure of self-analysis, but 
to arrive at a complete explanation of the process of the interaction 
of two racial groups we must have reliable knowledge of the attitudes 
of members of both races. Incidentally, it may be the source of some 
surprise to notice that we have practically no writings by white au- 
thors describing the attitudes of white people toward the colored 
races as vividly as some of the books alluded to describe “what the 
Negro thinks.” Apparently this lack indicates a need for one type 
of research in race relations. 

(5) One of the most promising of all the research devices which 
have been invented so far for the study of race relations is the intro- 
spective recapture of individuals’ experiences which have shaped the 
attitudes toward members of another race, and, perhaps by reflec- 
tion, one’s attitudes toward one’s own race. An interesting fact in 
this connection, or what appears to be a fact, is that members of a 
dominant race are not race-conscious to the same extent or in the 
same way as are many of the members of a subject or subordinated 
racial group. This difference has never been extensively investigated 
or discussed. It appears that, under some circumstances, the race- 
consciousness developed by subordination may eventually become 
an asset to the subordinated race, a source of strength in interracial 
competition, but this, too, remains to be studied. Quite clearly, to 
be subordinated as a racial group is no guarantee of future domi- 
nance or equality. 

One research procedure which can be very useful in the present 
stage of development of our knowledge of race relations is the sur- 
vey. When a series of potential research problems are as poorly de- 
fined as those of race relations still admittedly are, something is 
gained by a systematic canvass of existing knowledge and theories, 
and a mapping out of the subject or field in such a way as will reveal 
further possibilities of study. 

One serious difficulty which interferes with the successful study 
of race relations is the bias or prejudice, from which the one under- 
taking such study is rarely free. Even more strikingly is it true that 
those whom the student will wish to use as sources of information 
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will rarely be free from bias in their report of their experience or 
knowledge. Race relations is in the nature of things a controversial 
subject, toward which the social scientist can achieve a detached 
attitude only with difficulty. To be sure he may, in the measure of 
his ability, be able to give objectivity to his data by defining the 
viewpoints and attitudes of his informants, i.e., by taking into ac- 
count in the interpretation of evidence the situations to which his 
informants were responding. It is also, however, some gain in objec- 
tivity to have suggestive theories and generalizations concerning 
supposed facts clearly formulated. That which has been clearly 
stated as theory or hypothesis may then be susceptible of inductive 
verification or modification. It may well be, therefore, that much 
of the study and publication which has already been carried on in 
the field of race relations will bear its richest fruits indirectly, as a 
further result of research still to be done. 
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ABSTRACT 

Chinese-Hawaiian families were formed in the main after 1852, when large numbers 
of Chinese coolies, at the expiration of the contract period, left the plantations to en- 
gage in independent enterprises. In the establishment of family life, the adjustment of 
cultural differences took three main forms: the Hawaiian, the Chinese, and the bi- 
racial—the most characteristic type of family organization, involving a fusion and adap- 
tation of Oriental and Polynesian elements. With large immigrations of other racial 
and cultural groups, the Chinese rose in economic and political position, while the 
Hawaiian culture became increasingly disintegrated and the Hawaiian group more and 
more disorganized. Intermarriage between pure Chinese and pure Hawaiians became 
relatively infrequent. A modification of the bi-racial pattern has also come about 
through the Americanization of Hawaii. The general pattern of Chinese-Hawaiian 
family organization now prevalent is based on the American standard. 

As a result of the intimate contacts and association among indi- 
viduals of different racial groups in Hawaii, bi-racial families are very 
numerous. The Hawaiians have intermarried, in some degree, with 
every immigrant group in the Islands. In addition, there has been 
much intermarriage among the various immigrant groups, the cir- 
cumstances under which this miscegenation has taken place varying 
with time and with the groups involved. Some of the intermixture 
was the result of brief and casual contacts that did not give rise to 
independent family groups, but there has been, also, an extensive 
intermarriage over a relatively long period that has resulted in regu- 
lar institutional families. 

These mixed unions offer a rich body of data both to the students 
of personality and of family organization. The present paper under- 
takes to trace the origin and development of certain forms of adjust- 
ment characteristic of one group of bi-racial families—the Chinese- 
Hawaiian. 


There was a considerable amount of casual contact and association 
among the Hawaiians and the early Chinese immigrants to the 
Islands. A few Chinese-Hawaiian families date from the first half 
of the nineteenth century. In the main, however, Chinese-Hawaiian 
families were formed after 1852, when Chinese coolies were imported 
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in large numbers as laborers for the sugar plantations. These Chinese 
immigrants were predominantly male, the ratio of men to women 
during the period of immigration being never less than ten to one, 
generally much higher. 

The immigrants came as contract laborers and, for the most part, 
were sent immediately after their arrival to plantation camps where 
they were concentrated for the period of their contracts. During this 
contract period they were effectively isolated from other elements of 
the population. At the expiration of the contract period, however, 
large numbers of them left the plantations to engage in independent 
enterprises. The resulting dispersion through the population brought 
them into contact with individuals of other groups, particularly the 
Hawaiians. Many of the Chinese took up residence in the native 
villages and, as farmers, peddlers, and small merchants, entered into 
the economic and social life of the Hawaiian communities. The 
Hawaiians were friendly toward them, showing them the same hos- 
pitality that had been accorded the white group. 

There are few data on the exact number of Chinese-Hawaiian 
marriages during the early periods. Dr. Adams’s study indicates 
that comparatively few of the Chinese in Hawaii married out.‘ The 
census enumeration of 1896, however, recorded 1,387 part-Hawaiians 
with Chinese fathers, a number large enough to be significant. 

The Hawaiian women showed no repugnance to marriage with the 
Chinese men, as the Hawaiians have always been singularly free from 
race prejudice. Not only were the Hawaiian women willing to marry 
Chinese; they came actually to prefer them to Hawaiians as hus- 
bands. The Chinese were sober, industrious, and notoriously kind to 
and considerate of their women. On the whole they were prosperous 
and able to give the Hawaiian women higher economic status and 
more security than could be expected from Hawaiian men. 

In these circumstances the mores of neither group were violated, 
and the formation of mixed unions was not attended by any odium 
of disapproval. The individuals who married did not have to face the 
hostile behavior of a disapproving community. Their problem was 
that of working out a personal adjustment of cultural differences in 
the establishment of family life. 


*Romanzo Adams, “The Chinese Marriage Experience in Hawaii,” a paper read 
before the Social Science Association of Honolulu, December 3, 1928. 
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The early Chinese-Hawaiian marriages brought together indi- 
viduals from widely different cultural backgrounds. Behind the 
Chinese man was a highly institutionalized culture and a strong 
traditional family organization. By reason of his heritage and train- 
ing, his conception of family life was that of a paternalistic system 
to which individuals were subordinate and by which their activities 
were controlled. On this conception his philosophy and habits of 
life were based. 

The Hawaiian woman, on the other hand, belonged to a group 
whose culture was more or less thoroughly disorganized. At the time 
the Chinese-Hawaiian marriages were most frequent, the old tabu 
system had completely broken down, and no other unified set of 
controls had replaced it. There was a heterogeneous set of super- 
stitious practices current in the Hawaiian group, but the beliefs did 
not have the binding force of the mores. The family pattern, at 
least as it had survived Western contact, was flexible and imposed 
little restriction on individual behavior. 

In addition to these differences in fundamental family patterns 
and in philosophies of life between the Chinese and Hawaiians, there 
were variant modes of living, entailing numerous differences in cus- 
toms and habits. Language, for example, remained a differentiating 
factor, in spite of the “pidgin” that was current. 

In the establishment of family life the adjustment of the cultural 
differences took several forms, the type of adjustment depending 
upon the personalities of the individuals involved and the close en- 
vironment of the new family group. While the details of the modus 
vivendi differed in each case, three main types of accommodation 
characterized all of the early Chinese-Hawaiian families. These 
types are here designated as the Hawaiian, the Chinese, and the bi- 
racial. 

While some of the isolated Chinese maintained their cultural 
habits with a minimum of adaptation to the circumstances, many 
were at least partially assimilated into the Hawaiian group. They 
learned the Hawaiian language, ate the Hawaiian food, and in other 
respects followed the Hawaiian manner of life. As late as 1887, 
when there were large numbers of Chinese in the Islands, one of the 


missionaries commented upon the assimilation of Chinese to the 
Hawaiian ways: 


, 
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Apparently Hawaiian life has taken on none of the distinctive characteristics 
of Chinese life, while, on the contrary, our Chinese community has been less 
conservative, adapting itself readily to the situation as it has found it in our 
outlying districts, if not in Honolulu. .... The fact is significant that notwith- 
standing the historic conservatism of the Chinese, the drift toward a community 
of interest between the Hawaiians and Chinese is from the latter rather than the 
former. 

To a certain extent, Hawaiians, Portuguese, and Chinese mingle on the same 
plane. Their contact is daily and hourly along the lines of industrial employ- 
ment and social necessity. They meet on the common basis of the Hawaiian 


language.’ 
In these conditions, a Hawaiian marriage was simply another step 
in the inclusion of the Chinese man into the native group. 

The marriage itself, after the prevailing Hawaiian system, was 
ordinarily the simple act of taking up a common residence. This 
inaugurated family life. There was no elaborate ceremony or ritual 
in which either the Hawaiian or Chinese group participated. In some 
instances a Christian marriage ceremony was performed, but the 
attitude of the missionaries toward Chinese-Hawaiian marriages 
was apparently unfavorable, so that even in those cases where the 
Hawaiian wife had come under the missionary influence there was 
seldom a formal Christian ceremony. 

Marriage in these circumstances meant very little change in the 
life of the woman. She continued to live in her native village, ac- 
cording to her native customs, and her mode of living was much the 
same as though she were married to a Hawaiian man. She enjoyed 
perhaps some greater degree of prosperity and probably somewhat 
more considerate treatment. Perhaps, also, there was higher degree 
of conformity to a monogamous ideal than was usual in the Hawaiian 
group. But the woman’s attitudes toward extra-marital relation- 
ships were not radically changed: like many other Hawaiian women, 
those who formed these mixed unions were often quite generous in 
their sexual favors to others than the Chinese husbands. 

Such Chinese-Hawaiian families were not essentially different in 
pattern from the “‘squaw-man”’ families familiar in other areas where 
foreigners marry into the native group and become assimilated to 


2 Rev. W. B. Oleson, “Our Chinese Invasion,”’ The Friend (Honolulu) (May, 1887), 
PP. 38-39. 
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the native culture and manner of life. The family organization was 
essentially that of the native Hawaiian. 

The children reared in this type of family differed from Hawaiian 
children chiefly in the fact that one parent was Chinese. Their family 
experience and background was essentially the same as that of full- 
blood Hawaiian children; the traditions and habits of life were 
Hawaiian. The life-histories of these Chinese-Hawaiians show little 
or no Chinese influence. Chinese-Hawaiian children were frequently 
given away to friends or relatives of their mothers—in accordance 
with an ancient Hawaiian custom—in the same manner as were the 
children of native parents. In many cases this has meant the com- 
plete loss of any knowledge of their Chinese ancestry. A consider- 
able percentage of Chinese-Hawaiian children were thus reared in 
families other than their own—usually Hawaiian. 

In some cases the Chinese-Hawaiian family conformed more close- 
ly to the Chinese type of family organization than to that of the 
Hawaiian. Some Chinese men who lived in a Chinese colony, or in 
an area populated largely by Chinese, married Hawaiian women. 
The marriage therefore took the woman from the Hawaiian com- 
munity and placed her in the midst of Chinese influence. The family 
organization in such case tended to conform to the Chinese rather 
than to the Hawaiian pattern. In other instances, Chinese men, 
even though isolated from their countrymen, retained their Oriental 
pattern of life and imposed it upon their hybrid families. 

The beginning of the Hawaiian-Chinese family was generally an 
informal procedure, quite different from the somewhat elaborate 
Chinese ceremony. It amounted to little if anything more than the 
wish of the man and the consent of the woman. Separated from the 
influence of her Hawaiian relatives or dominated by the will of a 
strong man, the wife fell easily into the Chinese way of life. In such 
cases the husband educated his wife in the customs and habits of the 
Chinese. He exercised an authoritative réle and made the decisions 
which determined the familial order. The details of family life 
tended to conform to Chinese customs. In the matter of food, for 
example, the man usually prepared the meals, Chinese in kind, and 
the wife ate the food he prepared. It is a common evaluation that 
the “Chinese lifted his Hawaiian wife off the floor.” 
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There was rarely any serious conflict involved in this transition. 
The Hawaiian women in general were good-natured and anxious to 
please and were not sufficiently attached, emotionally or otherwise, 
to their own customs to offer stubborn resistance. Life-histories of 
Chinese-Hawaiian hybrids reveal little or no evidence of parental 
conflict resulting from the imposition of the Chinese patterns of family 
life. 

This type of adjustment was most usual in the larger towns where 
there were Chinese communities and where the Chinese man re- 
mained a member of the Chinese group. Later, as these Chinese com- 
munities became larger, and especially when they came to have a 
considerable number of Chinese women, the Hawaiian wife was 
sometimes instructed in the Chinese régime by her Chinese neigh- 
bors. In a few instances Hawaiian wives of Chinese men completely 
severed their connections with the native group and became, in 
dress, language, and habits, typical Chinese women. There are a 
few cases of Chinese-Hawaiian marriages where the husband’s family 
lived in Hawaii and the native wife was taken into the Chinese 
household, where she assumed the réle of the subordinate daughter- 
in-law, subject to her husband’s mother. 

The complete adoption of the Oriental pattern by Hawaiian 
wives of Chinese was comparatively rare in the Islands but it was 
approximated in a significant number of cases. The most perfect 
cases of such orientalization are those where the man, returning to 
China, took his Hawaiian wife and hybrid children back to his 
native village. 

The most characteristic type of family organization resulting from 
the early Chinese-Hawaiian marriages was that where neither the 
Chinese nor the Hawaiian pattern predominated. The Chinese- 
Hawaiian family, even that of the Chinese “squaw-man’ in the native 
Hawaiian village, was in some measure unlike that of the pure 
Hawaiian. The modes of thought and the habits of living which the 
adult Chinese man brought to Hawaii ordinarily persisted in some 
degree, even though he had accommodated himself to the Hawaiian 
environment. Similarly, a Chinese union, even though the family 
residence was in a strictly Chinese community, seldom brought a 
complete change in the life-organization of the Hawaiian woman. 
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Consequently, the family life of Chinese-Hawaiian couples usually 
took a form which was a combination and adaptation both of 
Oriental and Polynesian elements. 

In its simplest form the combination consisted of the maintenance 
both by the husband and wife of the elements characteristic of each 
culture, with a minimum of adaptation necessitated by the fact of 
common life. The husband continued to live as a Chinese, observing 
the customs of his group, while the wife deviated very little from the 
Hawaiian ways of life. One Chinese-Hawaiian woman reared in such 
a family shows some of the details by which this modus vivendi was 
maintained. 

My father can’t eat Hawaiian food—he can’t stand Hawaiian food. .... My 
mother did most of the cooking and sometimes my father cooked. We always 
had two kinds of food on the table—Hawaiian food and Chinese food. When we 
follow our father and eat Chinese food we eat with chopsticks and bowls. But 
when we follow our mother and eat Hawaiian food we either eat with our fingers 
or with spoons. 

My father spoke Chinese to us at home. We answered him in Chinese most 
of the time. My mother spoke Hawaiian to us and we answered in Hawaiian. 

My father dressed in Chinese clothes—even when he died. My mother wore 
holokus 

This type of accommodation in which neither the husband’s nor 
the wife’s habits were subordinated to those of the other was usually 
only a temporary phase in the development of the family organiza- 
tion. In most cases it was preliminary to an adjustment which in- 
volved a transfer and mutual adoption of elements from both cul- 
tures. Meals, taken in common, became a mixture of Chinese and 
Hawaiian foods: rice and poi, cooked and uncooked fish, made up 
the family diet. The religious and superstitious practices of both 
cultures were impartially observed; birthdays and holidays were 
celebrated in both the Chinese and Hawaiian manners. At the birth 
of a child the customary Chinese offerings were given and the ap- 
propriate foods distributed to the Chinese friends of the family, while 
a luau, or feast, was given in the Hawaiian way. Communication 
was carried on in both languages, or by a “pidgin” combination. 
A Chinese-Hawaiian girl reared in a family of this type says: 


3 From a life-history document in the files of the Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. 
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When my mother just married my father she didn’t know any Chinese. She 
spoke Hawaiian at first. Later she picked up Chinese and now she can speak 
enough to carry on conversation. She speaks Chinese to our Chinese relatives 
and friends. My father speaks Chinese mostly, but some Hawaiian. 

We have a mixture of food at home. We have our Hawaiian food sometimes, 
but we don’t eat Hawaiian food alone. Every time we have Hawaiian food we 
also have rice and other cooked vegetables. 

On Chinese holidays we observe some Chinese customs. My father makes 
offerings and my mother doesn’t clean house on that day. We have one month 
celebrations for babies, and we have /uaus too. 

We follow both Chinese and Hawaiian ways. We are mostly mixed.‘ 


This combination of the living habits, on the objective side, was 
accompanied by a subjective assimilation of attitudes and ideas from 
each culture by both husband and wife. The concrete adjustments 
are expressive of the more subtle mutual influences which made for a 
unified pattern of family life on a bi-racial basis. 

When the Chinese-Hawaiian families became somewhat numerous 
there occurred some segregation of the mixed families into separate 
communities. The Chinese men tended to associate together and 
they drew their families with them. In some areas, as the result of 
intermarriage, as well as of emigration and the high death-rate of the 
pure Hawaiians, the population became almost wholly made up of 
mixed-blood families. In some sections of Hawaii there were few or 
no pure Chinese families, and communal life among the Chinese was 

argely formed by these mixed-blood groups. They were not all 
Chinese-Hawaiians: some were white-Hawaiians or other mixtures, 
but the Chinese-Hawaiian families often formed a large enough 
group to constitute a distinct community. This segregation was in 
no sense the result of exclusion by the Hawaiian group, and was 
never complete, since the Chinese-Hawaiian families remained to a 
large extent scattered geographically and in more or less close con- 
tact with the Hawaiians. But there were a number of communities 
largely made up of Chinese-Hawaiian families. Some existed in rural 
villages, such as Kau, where many of the Chinese merchants and 
independent farmers married Hawaiian women; others were formed 
in the larger towns, as Hilo and Honolulu. In these cities there still 
remain courts and lanes occupied mainly by Chinese-Hawaiian 


* From a life-history document. 
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families. A Chinese-Hawaiian school teacher in speaking of her 
childhood gives a picture of such a neighborhood. 

The children I played with were mostly Chinese-Hawaiian. You see, there 
were several other Chinese men around there who had married Hawaiian women 
too, so there were several Chinese-Hawaiian children. There weren’t any Chi- 
nese children that I know of. There were Chinese around us—on three sides— 
and on one side there were Hawaiians.5 


As a result of this segregation, partial as it was, the hybrid char- 
acteristics of the family tended to become more fixed than in those 
areas where the families were in closer contact with one or the other 
of the parent groups. 

Further fixation of the hybrid pattern came about later through 
the intermarriage of the Chinese-Hawaiian children with other simi- 
lar mixed-bloods. In these families, where the parents were sepa- 
rated by a generation from their ancestral groups, a close affinity 
with either the Chinese or the Hawaiian culture did not exist. Even 
where the mixed-blood children had been reared in homes char- 
acteristically Chinese or Hawaiian there was some cultural admix- 
ture. Their family life was based on heritages derived from both 
Oriental and Polynesian parents. 

Had the Chinese-Hawaiian families existed in a simple bi-racial 
situation their evolution would undoubtedly have been determined 
by the interaction of the two parent groups and by the réle played 
by the hybrid families in relation to them. The familial organization 
would probably have been molded into a stable form growing out of 
one or more of the patterns just discussed. 

The general social and cultural set-up in the Islands, however, 
changed rapidly during the years following the Chinese immigration. 
Large immigrations of other racial and cultural groups greatly com- 
plicated the social and cultural life and, more important, the eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural conditions in the Islands came gradu- 
ally under the domination of Western culture. While no group in the 
Islands has remained immune to the influence of the Americans, the 
Chinese and the Hawaiians, the oldest non-European groups in 
Hawaii, have become almost completely Americanized. 

The status of both the Chinese and the Hawaiian groups changed 

5 From a life-history document. 
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actually as well as relatively. The Chinese rose in economic and po- 
litical position and, after the immigration of Chinese women had 
made possible the establishment of a large number of Chinese fami- 
lies, there developed a closely knit Chinese community. The Ha- 
waiian group, on the other hand, continued to decrease, because of 
miscegenation, migration, and high death-rate. The Hawaiian cul- 
ture became increasingly disintegrated and the Hawaiian group more 
and more disorganized. While the Hawaiians continued to play an 
important political rdle, most of the natives came to occupy a com- 
paratively low economic status. 

Intermarriage between pure Chinese and pure Hawaiians became 
relatively infrequent, as a result of the greater opportunities for 
Chinese men to find brides in their own group, and the decline in 
numbers and status of the Hawaiian group. The attitudes of the 
Chinese toward marriages with Hawaiians underwent a parallel 
change. The Chinese, as a result of their stronger economic position, 
and, to a less degree, of their nationalistic feeling, have come to 
look upon a Hawaiian marriage as a mésalliance. 

In the last quarter of a century, consequently, the Chinese- 
Hawaiian families have become increasingly those established by 
marriages between mixed-bloods, or between hybrids and pure- 
bloods, rather than by the marriages of Chinese and Hawaiians. As 
a result, family organization on a uni-racial basis, either Chinese or 
Hawaiian, has practically disappeared. 

A modification of the bi-racial pattern has also come about 
through the Americanization of Hawaii. As the second and third 
generations have come under the influence of Western culture 
through the schools, movies, newspapers, and other Americaniza- 
tion agencies, Western ideas, attitudes, and modes of living have 
replaced those of the Oriental and Polynesian. The survivals have 
been fragmentary and largely the result of conscious nationalistic at- 
tempts to maintain group identity. The fundamental attitudes 
toward marriage and the family came to have little reference to the 
ancestral cultures. 

The general pattern of Chinese-Hawaiian family organization 
which is now prevalent, particularly among the younger generation, 
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is based on the American standard as it has been transplanted to 
Hawaii. Marriages are contracted in large measure on the basis of 
the romantic concept. Freedom in the choice of mates is generally 
accepted, even though parental attitudes may influence the choice. 
In the marital relationship the equality of the sexes is assumed, sub- 
ject, of course, to the limitations existing on the mainland of the 
United States. The monogamous pattern is accepted as the stand- 
ard; the “small family” is the primary group. Food, language, dress, 
and recreation are American, with the same modifications as are 
made by the white families in the Islands. 
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HOW AMERICA BECAME BELLIGERENT: A 
QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF WAR NEWS, 
1914-17 
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ABSTRACT 

The process by which a modern state passes from neutrality to belligerency is illus- 
trated in the case of the United States during the World War and as reflected in the 
ue In the five stages of neutrality attention is increasingly in the direction of war. 

ews originating with the neutral nation undergoes a great increase in volume. It is 
always favorable to the nation supplying the greater amount of news. The focus of 
attention narrows to news concerning one of the belligerents and its relations to the 
neutral self. The national government as the collective symbol becomes the object of 
concern, with corresponding disregard of consequences for individuals. Items carrying 
appeals capable of affecting reader attitudes increase. These tendencious items are 
motivated by the usual idealism, and by appeals of specific — to the injured 
self. In this respect the malignant crisis is distinguished from the benignant. The latter 
is marked by conciliatory items which are unable to overcome the inertia of peace. 
Definitely belligerent items supplant conciliatory items in the malignant crisis. 

Nations today are very reluctant formally to declare war, but 
it is flagrantly evident that they have not renounced belligerence in 
thought or action. Diplomats continue ceaselessly in their attempts 
to prevent belligerent policies from resulting in armed conflict, and 
social scientists are exploring the origins of belligerence as manifest 
in the relations of nations. Any investigation which contributes to 
a more precise understanding of the circumstances under which a 
people becomes belligerent tends to illuminate the problem of pre- 
serving the peace. 

Following the outbreak of the European war, the United States 
passed through thirty-four months of neutrality before its belliger- 
ence became crystallized in the declaration of war against Germany. 
The stages in the evolution of this belligerence are chronicled in the 
contemporary newspaper press, which now serves as a reservoir of 
data concerning the crises which jolted the American people from 
spectators to participants in the war. Further importance attaches 
to a study of the American press during the period of neutrality 
because of the active réle of the newspaper in the modern world. 

A modern state passes from neutrality to participation in warfare 
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as the climax of a series of popular crises. The extent to which the 
whole people must experience these crises precedent to belligerency 
depends upon two variables: the generality of the demand which is 
necessary to the decision for warlike action (popular referendum as 
against dictatorial decree); and the generality of the participation 
necessary to the prosecution of the warlike policy (conscript army 
as against a professional army). The necessity for popular approval 
increases with the magnitude of the military program, for even an 
autocrat cannot carry out a comprehensive program if faced by 
strong popular opposition. 

The series of crises tends toward an abandonment of neutrality 
in favor of the belligerent which supplies the greater amount of 
news; for popular information concerning foreign lands is furnished 
predominantly by the newspaper.’ 

These major generalizations concerning the modern process of 
becoming belligerent are based largely upon study of America’s 
news of the European war from June, 1914, to April, 1917. Sample 
issues of the New York Times and of the daily press of Chicago were 
carefully examined. Quantitative study of over 11,000 separate 
items published by these newspapers indicated the amount of war 
news coming from each belligerent, the channels furnishing the 
news, the subjects treated, the appeals presented, and the extent to 
which the news was likely to modify attitudes toward the bellig- 
erents. 

Altogether, information concerning a dozen attributes of each 
of these news items was recorded and transferred to punch-cards to 
permit mechanical compilation and to facilitate the making of corre- 
lations. Many of the data were absolutely objective in character 
(origin, channel, date, length, prominence of display), and the re- 
mainder were based upon classification so definite that the subjec- 
tive element was reduced to the minimum.? 

* While today the radio broadcast performs an important function with respect to 
foreign relations, and wields an incalculable influence over public attitudes, the broad- 
cast still lacks the comprehensiveness and tangibility of the newspaper. Furthermore, 


the radio has made no attempt to duplicate the services of the great news agencies, and 
is largely dependent upon them for the content of news broadcasts. 


2 For a complete account of the methodology, see my MS in the University of Chi- 
cago Library, “Studies in America’s News of the European War.” 
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Fundamental importance attaches to the origin of news, and to 
the volume of news emanating from each belligerent. Selection of 
news operates at every source and determines what news—especially 
what war news—shall be furnished the makers of newspapers. This 
selection determines which of the many aspects of a given war shall 
receive newspaper attention in neutral states. With the attention 
of neutral readers fixed by the more prolific belligerent, it follows 
that appeals freely appear in the news which evoke an attitude 
favorable to the nation supplying the news. As this condition con- 
tinues through successive crises, the attention upon certain aspects 
of the war becomes more vivid, and the appropriate appeals fortify 
an attitude which becomes prevalent among the people. 

It is thinkable that some crises might not terminate in favor of 
the belligerent supplying the greater amount of news, on account 
of exceptional ineptitude in conveying that belligerent’s point of 
view with respect to the crises. It is also true that the facts which 
give rise to crises are unequal in their attention value. Nevertheless, 
the facts of even the most spectacular crises make different im- 
pressions upon different observers and produce widely differing 
reactions (e.g., the sinking of the “Lusitania” as contemplated in 
Germany and in Great Britain). The intrinsic differences among 
critical situations may present occasional difficulties to the propa- 
gation of a belligerent’s point of view; but some perspicacity on the 
part of the sending nation must be assumed. War news is filled with 
dispatches which overcome tremendous natural obstacles. 

This emphasis upon the war news published in a neutral state is 
not intended to suggest that news is the sole factor which operates 
to evoke a popular demand for war. Economic and political con- 
siderations, apart from those furnished through the press, con- 
tribute effectively to the formation of popular attitudes. At the 
same time, it is to be borne in mind that the mails, cables, steam- 
ships, and radio systems which communicate news also afford the 
facilities for commercial and political contact. The amount of news - 
received by a neutral from a belligerent is a partial index of the vol- 
ume of commercial and political relations with that belligerent; and, 
to some extent, the amount of news determines the nature of these 
relations. 
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For the purpose of detecting the news trends which accompanied 
the evolution of American belligerence, five periods were utilized. 
The first comprehended the outbreak of hostilities and the spectacular 
march of the German army across supposedly neutral Belgium. 
The second period included the critical tension between neutrals 
(particularly the United States) and the Entente powers (particular- 
ly Great Britain) concerning the rights of neutrals on the high seas. 
The third period witnessed an extension of the policies of the bellig- 
erents touching ocean commerce which reached a climax in the sink- 
ing of the “Lusitania.” The fourth marked the attempt to bring the 
war to a close in a fashion which brought out the so-called war aims 
of the contending belligerents. The final period opened with a 
declaration by one of the belligerents which restricted the freedom 
and endangered the safety of neutrals (unrestricted submarine 
warfare); and this period included the revelation of a document 
(Zimmermann note) which further threatened one neutral, the 
United States. The events of each of these periods served to impress 
the European war more indelibly into American consciousness. 

The amount of newspaper space which was given to the reporting 
of the various crises is partially indicative of their intrinsic differ- 
ences in attention value, and partially indicative of the accumulated 
American interest in the European war as reflected in popular eager- 
ness to learn the latest news. Even without any atrocity stories, the 
march of an army across Belgium would have been “big news.” 
It is also true that murder and piracy are essentially more dramatic 
than the confiscation of a few tons of copper or bales of cotton. The 
prosperity of a newspaper depends largely upon the ability of its 
publishers to gauge correctly the popular craving for news. 

While the news of the Serajevo murders surprised America, it 
did not produce a crisis. No news relative to the Serajevo episode 
was published from July 9, 1914, until the Austrian ultimatum; 
yet such news did persist in the Times until July 8. In August, 1914, 
the front page of the Times was substantially devoted to the report- 
ing of the war. As the military situation became static, and despite 
the development of diplomatic tension between neutrals and the 
belligerent which was ruling the seas, war news steadily gave way 
to non-war news until, in January, 1915, news of the war was de- 
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cidedly overshadowed by other news. The declarations of “war 
zones” and “blockades” served to restore war news to parity 
with other news; and the “Lusitania” disaster (May, 1915) resulted 
in complete domination of the front page by news of the war. 

In December, 1916, the negotiations looking toward peace 
brought for war news almost as much front-page space as in the 
Lusitania days. This fact indicates that, during the eighteen months 
following the sinking, American interest in the European war had 
greatly increased; for these negotiations were not so intimately 
related to the neutral nation as was the loss of American life at sea. 
Nevertheless, in January, 1917, non-war news received almost as 
much front-page attention as did war news. 

In the remaining months of neutrality the front page once more 
was given over very largely to news of the European war and of 
American military preparations, although people still differed as to 
the purpose of this preparedness. In the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the American declaration of war, considerable front-page 
attention was given to Mexican-American relations, and to the 
prospects of a national railroad strike. Both of these matters were 
related to the possibility of participation in a transatlantic war, 
although these items were not “news of the European war.” 

The attention of newspaper readers was firmly fixed upon the war 
during the major critical occasions which have been mentioned; 
but even during the intercrisis periods the drift was constantly in 
the direction of increased attention to the war. 

From the outset, an overwhelming proportion of this war news 
originated with the Entente group of belligerents, or passed through 
their territory to reach this neutral nation. By virtue of geographical 
position, Great Britain was able to set up a monopoly over communi- 
cation by cable. During the first year of the war, 70 per cent of the 
front-page war news was of Entente origin, and the proportion re- 
ceived directly from Germany did not exceed 4 per cent. 

The wireless, presenting no fixed lines of communication sus- 
ceptible of capture, was the only news channel not subject to 
Entente censorship. Transatlantic wireless service was not es- 
tablished until after the invasion of Belgium; and atmospheric 
conditions subsequently interrupted contact with America, as at 
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the time of the torpedoing of the “Lusitania.” So it happened that 
when the German government was carrying out two of its most 
striking actions of the entire war, the American people received 
substantially all of their news of these actions from Germany’s 
enemies. The direct German news did not exceed 12 per cent of the 
total in any of the five periods. 

As successive crises were experienced by the American people, 
news of cisatlantic origin increased at the expense of news from 
abroad. The sort of comment natural to a spectator appeared at 
first on the inside pages of the newspaper, and reached the front page 
only during crises relating this spectator somewhat more closely 
to the war. Contemporaneously there appeared news items from 
other neutral nations which found themselves in crises similar to our 
own. As the nation moved toward participation, news of American 
origin not only appeared on the front page in considerable amounts 
(increasing from 11 per cent to 42 per cent from 1914 to 1917), but 
it seized the headlines and became the most prominent news of the 
day. 

The characteristic tendency of news writers to give news an 
“angle” which makes it more relevant to readers was illustrated at 
the very beginning when the Times secured an interview with Pro- 
fessor Michael Pupin, honorary Serbian consul in New York. As 
the news of American origin increased, not only did the amount 
from New York City continue, but that from inland cities increased 
markedly. The increasing gravity of the situation began to awaken 
the more remote regions of the nation to a feeling that the war was 
a truly national concern. 

As each crisis was experienced by the neutral people, the focus of 
attention narrowed to the critical matters then before the nation. 
Moreover, these crises tended to fix attention upon particular na- 
tions which henceforth served to symbolize the group of belligerents 
to which they respectively belonged. News of the “war in general” 
diminished during the months of neutrality from 53 per cent to 26 
per cent of the total. The proportion concerning Great Britain 
varied from 7 per cent to 16 per cent, while the German element 
described a constant increase from 15 per cent to 31 per cent. Most 
of the news concerning Great Britain, as distinguished from the 
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news about Germany, originated at home. To the extent that 
attention was directed toward the policies of the other belligerent, 
it moved away from the policies of the nation which was supplying 
the war news. 

The successive crises also produced changes in the sort of news 
which was published about the war. News of military activities 
constantly diminished on the front page, from 72 per cent to 22 per 
cent, while news of diplomatic negotiations (particularly American 
diplomatic relations, 2 per cent to 20 per cent) constantly increased. 
News of internal economic, political, and social conditions also 
registered an increase from 11 per cent to the maximum of 35 per 
cent at the time of the peace negotiations. 

The increasing emphasis upon diplomatic news concentrated 
attention upon the losses suffered, rather than the gains experienced, 
by the neutral nation as a spectator of a great war. Diplomatic 
notes from neutral to belligerent are usually protests. Discussion 
was carried on in terms of the common symbol, the American nation 
as represented by the national government. As the recurring crises 
seemed to threaten this group symbol, the degree of collective in- 
volvement mounted; and there developed an accompanying dis- 
regard for the realistic consequences of war for individual Americans, 
as distinguished from the collectivity. 

Many of these war items carried appeals capable of affecting 
reader-attitude concerning the war and the parties to it. During the 
first year of the war the proportion of war items carrying such an 
appeal reached a maximum of 13 per cent. These appeals were 
chiefly of two types: legalistic and idealistic-commendatory. A new 
crisis, such as that evoked by the invasion of Belgium, was signalized 
in the news by an increase in appeals based upon regard for law. 
As the event disappeared into the past, this legalistic appeal was 
superseded by the more vague idealistic or commendatory plea. 
Appeals of this sort implicitly or explicitly invoked a standard of 
ideal or commendable behavior as a measure of national action. 
During the neutral period such appeals executed a gradual, then a 
rapid, increase (to 20 per cent of all war items). Toward the close, 
they were accompanied by appeals based upon accusations of diabo- 
lism or insolence and upon American economic advantage. The 
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appearance of these latter signalized arrival at a stage in which the 
appeals themselves were specifically related to this neutral nation. 

The “tendency” of an item was considered to be its capacity to 
modify the attitude of the reader toward the war or participating 
powers. The net result of such tendencious news items was always 
favorable to the belligerent furnishing the greater amount of news. 
Just as the news furnished by the Entente tended to focus attention 
upon the opposite belligerent, so most of the tendencious items were 
“against” rather than “for” one set of belligerents. During the 
first few months of the war, especially when sea rights were under 
consideration, the news was not much more unfavorable to the 
Central than to the Entente powers. Following the sinking of the 
“Lusitania,” antipathy toward Germany became marked; and with 
the experiencing of additional crises the accumulation of hatred 
became more and more rapid. 

Initially the anti-German news was accompanied by pro-neutral 
dispatches in favor of fixing the status of this country as a mere 
spectator. As crises succeeded each other, the involvement of this 
nation was signalized by the appearance of items in opposition to 
all war. The pro-neutral items were especially prevalent during the 
“Lusitania” crisis, and the anti-war items during the peace negotia- 
tions; but items of each tendency practically disappeared following 
the declaration of unrestricted submarine warfare and the publica- 
tion of the Zimmermann note. 

From the standpoint of news origins, the most tendencious news 
was that from America where censorship was least operative; and 
the least tendencious was that received from Berlin via London, and 
consequently subjected to two censorships. The tendenciousness of 
Entente-via-London news was very low, but the volume was so 
great that this origin produced almost as large a quantity of ten- 
dencious news as did America. No other source approached these 
two in quantitative output of news likely to modify opinion. 

Among news channels, the group of “by-line” writers produced 
the most highly tendencious news, and after them ranked the special 
correspondents of individual newspapers. News items which were 
not identified by the Times as to news channel were least tendenci- 
ous; and most of these may be attributed to the Associated Press. 
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With respect to the subject treated in the war item, the news of 
opinion demonstrations was naturally highly tendencious. News 
of diplomatic relations, implicitly invoking the group symbol, was 
much more tendencious than the average, while military news was 
far below the average. Dispatches dealing with the domestic de- 
velopments within the various nations were below the average in 
tendenciousness. 

The sheer increase of news items unfavorable to one of the bellig- 
erents does not imply much more than a heightened interest on the 
part of a spectator. To obtain a true picture, elements of belliger- 
ence, or demands for conciliation, which may have been present in 
the news, must be considered in addition to the tendency. 

During the first year of the war only two belligerent items ap- 
peared upon the front page of the Times, while several conciliatory 
items were published. Items were classified as belligerent or con- 
ciliatory only when they contained definite mention of such possi- 
bilities as dismissal of an ambassador, or presidential declamation in 
favor of pacific settlement of specific disagreements. Conceivably, 
diplomatic news and legalistic appeals might be interpreted as 
suggesting a preference for peaceful, rather than war-like, settle- 
ment of disputes. In actuality the legalistic appeal was utilized 
to belabor a transgressor, while the emphasis upon the group symbol 
implicit in diplomatic news tended to attach the nation so firmly 
to a particular policy that compromise (as by arbitral procedure) 
became increasingly less acceptable. 

As the volume of antipathy toward Germany increased, the con- 
ciliatory items began to disappear. Simultaneously, belligerent 
items made their way to the front page, and eventually they sup- 
planted the conciliatory dispatches. But the belligerent news did 
not appear during the initial crisis. A series of crises had to be ex- 
perienced before the neutral demanded the use of armed force. 

The trends which have been noted here with particular reference 
to the news published by the New York Times were paralleled by the 
trends of the various Chicago newspapers. The midwestern dailies 
were perhaps more slow to print news about the United States in 
relation to the distant European war than was the seaboard Times, 
although in Chicago and in the Times the inside pages carried a 
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much higher proportion of news from America and about America 
than did the front page, except during the final crisis. 

The editorials of the Times exhibited tendencies parallel to those 
of the news items. However, editorial attention to the United 
States and to its foreign relations was greater than front-page atten- 
tion, and editorial antipathy toward Germany was much more fre- 
quently expressed. The argument tended increasingly to be phrased 
in nationalistic terms; and the sinking of the “Lusitania” proved a 
great impetus to this editorial stressing of the group symbol. 

The result of concentrating editorial attention upon two indi- 
vidual nations as symbols of the Central and Entente powers was 
more frequent discussion of Germany than of Great Britain in every 
period except the second. During this Anglo-American crisis there 
were more pleas for neutrality than during the German-American 
crisis concerning the “Lusitania” (the opposite of the front-page 
situation), and none at all thereafter. The more rapid advance of 
belligerence upon the editorial page indicates a swifter development 
from the spectator-self to the participant-self than was evidenced 
upon the front page. 

These editorials seem to illustrate the thesis that the point of 
view of that belligerent which has control of the news sources will 
become that of the press; yet it is well known that many newspapers 
(notably those of Mr. Hearst) maintained editorial policies hostile 
to the Entente powers. Does the eventual capitulation of these 
newspapers, after a sufficient number of crises had been experienced, 
constitute a justification of the proposition that sheer bulk of news 
will secure ultimate triumph? 

These “pro-German” newspapers, apparently unmoved by the 
economic considerations tending toward American participation, 
did become aroused by the fact that the Imperial German Govern- 
ment had denied this nation a proper amount of deference. They felt 
a keen sense of injury as a result of the German attitude. Yet we 
may note that newspapers vary considerably in their capacity to 
withstand editorially a constant deluge of news from a single bellig- 
erent power. It is also true that pro-German newspapers might not 
find so many readers in a public moved to anti-German belligerency 
as in a spectator-public. 
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What are the signs in the news which differentiate significant 
popular crises from less serious crises? 

In the significant crisis, news originating with the neutral, the 
self, undergoes a great increase in volume, exceeding that from any 
other source. There is an increase in items from the more remote 
regions of the neutral nation, signifying a wide expanse of concern 
about the critical situation. This news from the self is displayed 
with prominence, and non-war news practically disappears from the 
front page. 

The focus of attention narrows. Special prominence is given to 
the news concerning one of the belligerents and its relations to the 
neutral self. Other nations move toward the periphery, or complete- 
ly outside the circle. 

Appeals in the news demonstrate a marked increase in nebulous, 
idealistic motivation, as the prospects of the crusade are revealed; 
and ancillary appeals of various sorts now appear in considerable 
numbers. The diabolism of the hated belligerent is seen to be direct- 
ed against the self (murderous submarine warfare). The absence of 
deference toward the self is made pointed by insolence of attitude. 
Now also appears the direct appeal to American economic advantage, 
or removal of disadvantage. Concentration upon the irritating re- 
lations with a single belligerent necessarily produces blindness to 
the possible disadvantages of participation in war. The chief con- 
cern becomes the triumph of the group symbol. 

The inevitable result of this integration of news from the self, 
about the self, related to a particular belligerent, and shot through 
by motivations of peculiar significance for the self, is to develop 
a tendency of unprecedented affective strength. But it is this same 
sort of concentration and tendency which characterizes the less 
significant crises in the series leading toward war. 

In the benignant crisis, these identifying traits are not developed 
to such a marked extent as in the malignant crisis. But the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the benignant crisis are the absence of appeals 
specifically related to the self, and, especially, by the presence of 
conciliatory items in the news. Conciliatory items bespeak concern, 
even anger, at the behavior of the belligerent in question, but they 
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demonstrate an inability to overcome the inertia of peace, an un- 
willingness to adopt a course of action so upsetting as war, with all 
its disadvantageous concomitants. 

In the malignant crisis, on the other hand, there is an almost 
complete disappearance of conciliatory items. Simultaneously there 
appear, in this mth crisis, definitely belligerent dispatches which 
reveal a wrath which knows no bounds. No matter what the al- 
ternative (and who thinks of that?) the réle of spectator has become 
impossible. The self can no longer frown. It must act. 


MEASUREMENT IN SOCIOLOGY: 


F. STUART CHAPIN 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 

In order to define social status it is necessary to measure selected attributes ab- 
stracted from the totality of attributes characteristic of the persons studied. Use of the 
living-room scale assumes that the complex structure of attitudes giving persons their 
status varies with their material possessions. Measurement is not mere enumeration 
but a form of scientific description which uses numerical symbols corresponding to 
different distances from an arbitrary point on a continuum. Measurement must always 
be relative to the frame of reference adopted. It is more susceptible of accurate record- 
ing, independent verification, and transmission. 

The theoretical and philosophical points in Professor House’s 
paper interest me most. He has raised certain fundamental ques- 
tions that I should like to approach with regard to the contrast 
ordinarily drawn between inductions derived from sense data and 
those inferred from concepts. The former approach has been called 
scientific and the latter non-scientific. To my mind one may be 
quite as scientific or, for that matter, as unscientific as the other. To 
illustrate, let me cite Professor House’s reference to my living-room 
scale, which he is inclined to classify as a device that measures sense 
data but does not deal with that intangible thing, social status, a 
concept that involves the attitudes of other persons toward the 
person in question. My discussion of this problem will follow the 
terminology of Professor House’s own paper. 

In the first place, we observe that people occupy different social 
positions in society as well as different spatial positions in a given 
region. We describe social position as social status. But we fur- 
ther observe that different people have different degrees of the 
attribute, social status. Thus it becomes necessary to define so- 
cial status.? When this is done we have the concept defined either 

* This paper was presented at the meeting of the American Sociological Society held 


at Cincinnati in December, 1932, and submitted for publication in October, 1934. It is 
a discussion of the paper by Floyd N. House which appeared in this Journal, XL (1934), 
I-II. 

2 In the early stages of research to develop the living-room scale, I defined status in 
this way: “Socio-economic status is the position that an individual or a family occupies 
with reference to the prevailing average standards of cultural possessions, effective in- 
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explicitly or implicitly in terms of attitudes. Although my liv- 
ing-room scale attempts measurement by an enumeration of 
weighted items’ of living-room furnishings, it is implicitly assumed 
that those things have value in terms of the attitudes of other people 
toward the home in question.‘ Now it is true that the object of 
acquaintance knowledge, that is, the persons whose living room is 
visited, are not themselves the measured elements. These measured 
elements are selected attributes abstracted from the totality of 
attributes characteristic of these persons. In short, we assume that 
the complex structure of attitudes (Gestalten) that gives these per- 
sons their status varies with their material culture possessions, or, 
to state the principle differently, we select out for special quantita- 
tive description one attribute, namely, the furnishings of the living- 
room, and then we proceed to discover the degree of this selected 
attribute that any particular person or family possess. At this point 
it may be claimed that insight is required to select the attribute or 
attributes that are likely to be a fair index‘of variations in status. If 
our concept of status is enriched by this procedure, then we have 
established a useful nexus between sense data and conceptual think- 
ing. In short, our concept status is now defined in terms of the 
method used to measure it and in terms of the result of this measure- 
ment process. The result of this measurement process is quantita- 
tive description that may be used to supplement qualitative descrip- 


come, material possessions, and participation in group activity of the community.” 
The component concepts of this definition were each quantitatively described and then 
summarized in a single index of social status called the Living Room Scale. For a full 
account, see F. Stuart Chapin, “A Quantitative Scale for Rating the Home and Social 
Environment of Middle Class Families in an Urban Community: A First Approxima- 
tion to the Measurement of Socio-Economic Status,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XIX, No. 2 (February, 1928), 111. For a more recent treatment see the author’s The 
Measurement of Social Status, pp. 1-16. University of Minnesota Press, 1933. 


3 For example, a stove counts one point and a central steam heat plant three; a 
kerosene lamp counts one point and electric lights three; a two-party telephone line two, 
and a one-party line three; classical music sheets count five times as much as jazz music; 
original paintings count two times as much as imitations, etc. 


4 It is implicitly assumed that the possession of classical music and original paintings 
show a higher degree of artistic appreciation (aesthetic attitude) than the possession 
of jazz music sheets and imitation pictures. This is also true of twenty-two other articles 
of furnishings and equipment. 
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tion. This quantitative description (for example, a group of fifty 
relief cases have an average score of 53 points and a group of fifty 
professional families an average score of 165 points) is useful be- 
cause it supplements the word-symbols, “relief cases,’ by the nu- 
merical symbols, “53,” and the word-symbols, “professional families,”’ 
by the numerical symbols, ‘‘165.’”’ Thus the concepts of lower status 
(relief families), and upper status (professional families), are made 
sharper and are better defined. Furthermore, such quantitative de- 
scription is more easily verifiable than the qualitative description that 
relies on such word-symbols as “relief cases” and “professional fam- 
ilies.”” We may note also that the mean scores on groups of families’ of 
different classes are known as data and that in further analyses we 
may substitute these data, i.e., the scores 53 and 165, for the objects, 
i. e., the separate items of material culture in the living rooms; thus, 
as Dewey® says, data become subject-matter for further interpre- 
tation. 

Some further remarks on sociological measurement may not be 
amiss. In the beginning phase of a social science investigation we 
observe a number of instances, cases, entities, objects, or persons. 
These are units of observation. They fall roughly into two cate- 
gories. The first category consists of units of passive population or 
of count—such as the number of articles of furnishings in a living 
room, the number of legal voters, the number of incorporated vil- 
lages, the number of civil service applicants, the number of classified 
employees, the number of bottles of fountain pen ink, etc., depend- 
ing upon the subject matter of the research. But none of these en- 
tities are what I regard as true units of measurement. 

The second category of units of observation consists of units of 
active population or of count—such as overtly expressed attitudes, 
political opinions, voting behavior, police efficiency, etc. Again, 
none of these entities are true units of measurement. 

All such units of observation, whether they be passive and static 
entities, or active and dynamic entities, are always the subjects of 
study. Nevertheless, some students count the number of persons in 

5 All these families live in Minneapolis, Minnesota, U.S.A., a city of 465,000 popula- 
tion in 1930. 

© The Quest of Certainty, 1929, p. 99. 
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an area and call it measurement; or count the number of votes and 
call it measurement. Neither procedure is true measurement; both 
are mere enumeration. 

When we count the number of potatoes in a pile on the floor this 
act does not measure the potatoes. It is only when we place all of 
the potatoes in a container which is by convention called a bushel 
basket that we measure the number of potatoes. The bushel basket 
is an arbitrary unit of volume. It might just as well have been a 
little larger or a little smaller except for custom or use and wont. ° 

In my judgment, therefore, the articles of furnishings in a living 
room, or voting behavior, or votes are something to be measured 
against an arbitrary scale. To count the number of votes and to call 
this act measurement is like counting the number of potatoes in the 
pile and calling that act measurement. To measure votes we must 
set them off against some arbitrary scale of numerical values. Per- 
haps an attitude scale. This scale is regarded as a continuum from 
low to high values when the division points on the scale have been 
located by careful research and independently verified. When the 
scale is later standardized as a reliable and as a valid scale, then the 
units along the continuum are approximately equal, and equal dis- 
tances measure equal degrees of the trait observed. Remember that 
units of measurement are always units of reference.7 

It should be evident that measurement is to be regarded as a form 
of scientific description which uses numerical symbols corresponding 
to different distances from an arbitrary point on a continuum. Units 
of measurement on a scale are equal because they are so standardized 
in scientific practice. There is nothing about measurement as a form 
of scientific description which makes it intrinsically and absolutely 
superior. Measurement must always be relative to the frame of 
reference adopted. But it is important to be explicit as to the par- 
ticular frame of reference used. It is most unfortunate to be un- 
aware of the limitations of one’s implicit assumptions. The great 
advantage of measurement as quantitative scientific description is 
that it is more susceptible of accurate recording independent verifi- 
cation, and transmission than are other methods such, for instance, 


7 This is true of the meter, the yard, the mean, the percentage, the ratio, the relative 
index, the standard deviation, etc. 
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as the case method. The numerical symbol is thus the basis of 
measurement. The great advantage of the numerical symbol is its 
universal acceptability as a medium of intellectual exchange. It is 
a standard of communication. Numerical symbols are more stand- 
ardized and interchangeable than any other symbols. An “8” is an 
“8” and not a “7.” But “red” is not always and everywhere “red.” 
It has its range of shades. ‘‘Crime”’ varies by definition from place 
to place and from period to period. “Imperialism,” “radicalism,” 
‘and “conservatism,’’ mean now this and now that. But the numeri- 
cal symbol “7” is always the same substitute stimulus for the number 
of entities or objects between 6 and 8. It is for these reasons that 
measurement has been found to be such a useful form of description, 
whether of natural objects or of concepts. But let us not conclude 
that concepts as tools of scientific research are the special prerogative 
of sociology. Indeed, we find that in modern physics concepts are 
as important as in modern sociology. Force, mass, acceleration, 
gravity, are all concepts just as are the atom, the molecule, the 
electron. In fact, I cannot see that attitudes, social distance, and 
social status are intrinsically more complex concepts than such 
physical concepts as the molecule, atom, or electron. In my opinion 
it is largely a matter of the means of description. In sociology, we 
tend to use qualitative word symbols as means of description. In 
physics, the numerical symbol is more widely used. As the sociolo- 
gist adopts the numerical symbol of description in the definition of 
his concepts they will become more precise and he will approach the 
position of the physicist in the precision of his work. 


MEASUREMENT IN SOCIOLOGY'* 


READ BAIN 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
ABSTRACT 

Communication makes it possible for subjective experience to become objective 
knowledge. The world of object-events is in continual flux. All knowing is abstract, 
aspectual, partial. Knowledge is the result of repeated, communicable experience and 
therefore numerical. If the enumeration is analytic, explicit, statistical, we have natural 
science knowledge. Dewey seems not to imply that social phenomena cannot be treated 
statistically, but that so far few of them have been. The only certainties transcending 
common sense in sociology or any other science are statistical in nature. Dewey empha- 
sizes the idea that physical and social objects are not different kinds of reality but that 
genuine knowledge of man and society necessarily lags far behind physical knowledge. 

Professor House has stated fairly the degree of agreement be- 
tween the two major methodologies in sociology, the quantitative 
and non-quantitative or case-study-lifehistory—attitude—-insight 
and objective-behavioristic. Then, unfortunately, he asks two 
questions which cannot be answered but must be considered if we 
are to have a coherent philosophy of science. These two simple 
questions are: What is science? and How do we know and know 
that we know? Professor House admits so much in his paper and 
becomes so neo- or semi-behavioristic that I hope he will sometime 
write an article on the “Limitations of Subjective Sociology.” 

Taking the last question first, I venture the dogmatic assertion 
that no answer can be given that will be completely satisfactory to 
. anyone except the one who answers. At least, it has not yet been 
done. The only people who know they know are those who have 
never thought much about the problem of knowing. Most natural 
scientists pursue their recondite studies with none or only the most 
naive common-sense theory of knowledge. Frequently, they are 
metaphysical or philosophical phobiacs even though they are all un- 
conscious or inarticulate metaphysicians. Their phobia is probably 
an unconscious defense mechanism, or an equally unconscious father 

This paper was presented at the meeting of the American Sociological Society held 
at Cincinnati in December, 1932, and submitted for publication in October, 1934. It 
is a discussion of the paper by Floyd N. House which appeared in this Journal, XL 
(1934), I-11.: 
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or mother hatred, depending upon whether philosophy is the mother 
or father of science. 

At any rate, until scientists become philosophers, and philoso- 
phers, scientists, there will be continuous disputes generating more 
heat than light. These disputes will be of two kinds, terminological 
and postulational. The first are confusing but unimportant. They 
are simply symptoms of the disease of language. Sufficient patience 
and effort may resolve them. But even when the terminology is 
understood, as it seldom is, postulational differences will remain 
unresolved even after the postulators have done their best. If there 
is substantial agreement on postulates, as I think there is in our 
fraternity, there should be general agreement on methods of getting 
the knowledge implicit in our postulates. To test this assumption, 
I must postulate a bit. 

First: There are object-events existing and occurring. Man is one 
of these. He makes certain movements. Among these are total- 
adjustment movements of approach and avoidance. He also makes 
movements we call vocalization and memory. Some vocal move- 
ments come to stand for other object-events, or functional aspects of 
them, as actually experienced by the vocalizer. When the same, or 
recognizably similar, sounds denote, or point out, for two or more 
persons, the same or similar objects, events or experiences, they are 
vocal symbols. Thus, vocalization and memory make communica- 
tion possible; communication makes it possible for subjective ex- 
perience to become objective knowledge. This is what we mean 
by knowing. One may “know” in the sense of experiencing, moving 
internally or externally, but others cannot know he knows unless 
and until this subjective experience is communicated; this can be 
done only by symbols, vocal or gestural. All experience is private, 
but all knowledge is public, i.e., communicated. 

Second: The world of object-events, including man, is in con- 
tinual flux. The rates of change in and between objects are variable; 
hence, uniformity and stability have meaning only when referred to 
some standard. Standards have their origin and meaning only be- 
cause they represent some relatively stable, uniform, and common 
experience of man. Inescapably, whether we like it or not, we are in 
a homocentric universe. But we can never know anything about it 
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completely and finally because we can experience only limited as- 
pects of object-events at any given instant; we ourselves and all 
other object-events, indeed the whole universe, are never the same 
for any two successive instants. Hence, we see in part and know in 
part. This is as true of acquaintance knowledge, if it is communi- 
cable, as it is of knowledge about; they differ only in the degree of 
objectivity with which the experience is communicated. The world 
we “know” is an indeterminate, interdependent, interfluent, inter- 
active, and self-active congeries of reciprocal-variable object-events. 

Third: From the foregoing, we see the significance of Dewey’s 
statement that data are “‘takens” as well as “givens,” i.e., they are 
abstractions from experienced objects or events. But for the same 
reasons, “objects” are also “takens.”” They are known objectively 
only by symbolic communication and enumeration of their ab- 
stracted characteristics as experienced by subjects. The expectancy 
we have of recurrent object-behavior depends upon the degree of 
agreement between our own experience and that of others who have 
communicated their experience to us. The frequent occurrence of 
such agreement is the only “proof” we have that “givens”’ as well as 
“takens” actually exist. This is as true of cultural objects or events 
as it is of physical or biological. The same radical abstraction of 
private experience must be made in sufficient number, be symbolized, 
and be communicated, before knowledge is attained. Most such 
radical abstractions from all kinds of objects and events are useless 
as data for scientific knowledge. They merely provide vocal exercise. 
Some of them are data that give useful common-sense knowledge, 
some furnish data for normative, and a few, for natural, science. 
The main point in this postulate is that all knowing, even purely 
subjective knowing, is abstract, aspectual, partial; all communicable 
knowing, i.e., knowledge, is possible only by numerative symbolical 
abstraction. The “givens” from which the “takens” are taken, as 
well as the “givens” in the subject which determine what “taken”’ 
he takes, must be sufficiently stable to permit the repetition of rela- 
tively similar experiences. If these conditions are met in two or 
more subjects, vocal symbolization of the experiences becomes 
possible and, with it, communication and objective knowledge. 
Repetition and, hence, numeration are indispensable to knowing. 
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If we agree on these postulates about the nature of nature, of 
knowers and knowing, as I think we do, or must, sooner or later, 
we should have little difficulty with the nature of science and its 
relation to measurement—even in sociology. We are considering 
natural science which is concerned only with prediction of the 
occurrence of natural phenomena. Such prediction is possible be- 
cause there are relatively stable uniformities in the “givens” and 
hence in the “takens,”’ both of objects and knowers. By our second 
postulate, it is also true that the universe is indeterminate even 
though all object-events are determined or conditioned by antece- 
dent and contemporary factors. Natural science is concerned solely 
with going beyond the generalizations of common sense in scope and 
accuracy, and in making new generalizations quite unknown to 
common sense. Like all science, natural science strives to harmonize 
and systematize its findings, although this is not its fundamental 
objective, of course. If it can find and generalize relatively stable 
and hence predictable types of natural phenomena, however limited 
the generalization may be, it has done its task. 

Natural science data, all being “takens,”’ are limited by the nature 
of the “givens” which, by our second postulate, are instable varia- 
bles. Consequently, there can be no natural science generalizations 
that are universal, final, absolute, and at the same time realistic. 
They can be valid only within the abstraction-delimited field of the 
“takens.” For example, the laws of gravitation have no validity 
for the interactions of the human object-events in a room. According 
to the third postulate, all objective knowledge is numerical as well 
as symbolical and aspectual. Now if there is relative stability in the 
object-events and the knowers, the recurrent behavior of the latter 
with reference to the former is relatively uniform and hence is sub- 
ject-matter that can become object-matter through symbolic refer- 
ence and thus become communicable objective knowledge, and not 
otherwise. The nice point is that all such knowledge is the result of 
repeated, communicable experience, and is therefore numerical. If 
the enumeration is informal, implicit, unanalyzed, uncritical, we have 
common-sense knowledge; if it is analytic, explicit, statistical, we 
have natural science knowledge if the data are such that verification 
is possible according to the tested methods of natural science. 
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Four kinds of knowing have been mentioned: (1) subjective, 
uncommunicated, or incommunicable; (2) common sense (implicitly 
numerical); (3) normative; (4) natural science. All four kinds of 
knowing are reputable and valuable, but only the last three, aspec- 
tual, symbolical, communicable, are knowledge. Most of our sub- 
jective experiences we never even try to communicate—just having 
them is enough; some we do try to communicate on the common- 
sense level, with varying success. We frequently communicate 
value-judgments and are often understood even when our values 
are flouted; but natural science communication compels all reason- 
able men to accept the facts found by legitimate scientific methods. 
The meaning of the facts, their value-significance, is another matter 
and is no concern of the natural scientist as such. 

Professor House’s interpretation of Dewey’s position in regard to 
measurement both surprises and shocks me. Either I do not under- 
stand Dewey, or Professor House does not, or Dewey is inconsistent 
(which would be a sore scandal in the chaste temple of philosophy), 
or it is a case of the devil quoting scripture. Two quotations from 
The Quest for Certainty are given to show the limitations of measure- 
ment. The first is from page 124. On page 125 is a very clear state- 
ment that measurement is of the very essence of natural science. 
Page 216 is also quoted, but on page 221 occur these words: ‘‘Never- 
theless, in the end thinkers in all lines are dependent upon the 
mathematician and physical enquirer for perfecting the tools em- 
ployed in their respective callings.’”’ On page 249, Dewey says: ““No 
mechanically exact science of an individual is possible. An individual 
is a history unique in character. But constituents of an individual 
are known when they are regarded not as qualitative but as statisti- 
cal constants derived from a series of operations.” This is in accord 
with our second and third postulates. Similar expressions are found 
on pages 57, 87, 88, 92, 127, 133, 152, 206, 240, 241, and elsewhere. 
There can be no question that Dewey regards statistical measure- 
ment as the most important method of getting dependable scientific 
knowledge. He would probably almost subscribe to Kant’s dictum 
that a study can be called scientific only in so far as it is mathe- 
matical. 

The real question is: can social phenomena be treated this way? 
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Professor House seems to think that Dewey thinks they cannot. I 
think Dewey thinks only that as yet few of them have been so 
treated. Both of us, or the three of us, may be wrong. It is obvious 
that the social and physical sciences do part company at this point. 
It is so true that most physical scientists say that sociologists are 
not natural scientists at all—and never can be. Perhaps they are 
right. They certainly are if Professor House’s tentative acceptance 
of Werner Sombart’s view is correct—if that is really Sombart’s 
considered view. If there are no social data that can be treated by 
the methods of natural science, certainly we can never build a 
natural science. 

It is true that little so-called sociological research has been done 
either from the point of view, or by the methods, of natural science. 
It is also true that many social phenomena do not lend themselves 
readily to natural science investigation—but the same is true of all 
other kinds of natural phenomena. Many of them cannot be studied 
scientifically; many that can be, have not been, and probably never 
will be. The same is true of social phenomena. But some have al- 
ready been quantified and more will be. The only certainties tran- 
scending common sense in sociology or in any other science are statis- 
tical in nature. The degree to which such methodology can be ap- 
plied to social data will determine whether sociology is to become a 
natural science or remain forever a bastard discipline sired and 
dammed by common sense and normative knowledge; whether it is 
to be a natural science or a hodgepodge of pretentious words, ran- 
dom observations, speculations, opinions, pious hopes and fears, 
attitudes, wishes, sophistical logic, and literary purple patches. 
Should a sociologist be a Zola or a Quetelet? 

On pages 186-200 and 270-86 of The Quest, Dewey discusses at 
length the necessity for applying the ‘‘experimental method” to 
social relations. He emphasizes the idea that physical and social 
objects are not different kinds of reality (page 217) but that genuine 
knowledge of man and society necessarily lags far behind physical 
knowledge (page 271). If genuine knowledge and experimental 
method in Dewey’s sense of the terms are applied to human affairs, 
both of necessity must be based upon scientific knowledge derived 
by statistical methods. This is the implication of his whole book and 
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the note upon which it ends. Of course, we may be “experimental” 
on the basis of common-sense knowledge, and often of necessity 
must be, but it is frequently a tragic and costly business and would 
never be resorted to except by fools and knaves if scientific knowl- 
edge were available or could be derived quickly enough to meet the 
demand for practical action of some kind. Three short paragraphs 
and we close. 

First: Attitudes. Ignored; because everything I have to say on 
this subject for the present is in print, or in this paper by implica- 
tion. Dangerous; because Professor House has made me say by 
“implication” what I have qualified by explication in several papers. 
His general reference is correct, but does not give my fundamental 
objection to most so-called attitude studies, viz., though frequently 
statistical in form, they also frequently violate the canons of sound 
natural science method. However, even though the data are doubt- 
ful, such studies may develop techniques applicable to the study of 
valid scientific data. It may even be useful for some purposes to 
know what people think they think, or say they think they think, or 
wish or hope or fear they will do or may do or ought to do, to say 
nothing of the past tense of all these possibilities. So my attitude 
toward the attitude enthusiasts, case study students, and life his- 
torians is charitable. They may be right. They certainly should not 
be prohibited, but they should certainly be soundly and frequently 
criticized. 

Second: Insight. I have little more insight into insight than 
Professor House has implicit vocalization of neuromuscular, but to 
me it seems suspiciously similar to acquaintance knowledge. Both, 
when communicated, are common-sense or value-judgment knowl- 
edge, never natural science knowledge. Both may furnish data 
which may be treated scientifically; or they may suggest problems 
for investigation by scientific methods; or they may be used to 
interpret the meaning and significance of scientific facts. These are 
the only possible relations they can have with natural science. 

Third: To conclude on the same note of agreement with which we 
began, I think almost everyone would answer Professor House’s 
third issue as follows: By all means let all who can get the money 
and have the inclination make all the case studies they can—the 
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more the better. If they study enough cases, they will be forced to 
use statistical methods and so, by this declension, may eventually 
arrive at some dependable scientific knowledge. They will neces- 
sarily abstract some behavior aspects from their cases some of which 
may be characteristic of other similar cases. Thus, their studies may 
become objective enough to be repeated, and so become subject to 
scientific verification. In any case, case studies may suggest prob- 
lems which can be approached statistically, may suggest fruitful 
hypotheses, and thus become indirectly an influence for considerable 
advancement of sociology as a natural science. 


| 
4 
4 
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ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS: 


C. M. WHITLOW 
Cheyenne County High School, Cheyenne Wells, Colorado 


ABSTRACT 


A questionnaire study of the attitudes and behavior of 603 students in a six-year 
high school indicates that the typical student in this group believes that stealing, drink- 
ing, and lying, in the order named, are the cardinal offenses. Those most frequently 
admitted are swearing, disobedience, and lying. Boys resemble girls more in attitudes 
than in behavior. The consistency between attitudes and behavior is greater for girls 
than for boys. 


This study is an attempt to present some objective evidence 
secured directly from high-school students concerning their typical 
attitudes and behavior. The facts presented represent responses 


TABLE I 


GRADE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE PUPILS WHO PROVIDED 
THE ORIGINAL DATA FOR THIS STUDY 


Grade VII VIII Ix x xI XII Total 
Boys........... 68 56 31 69 50 35 309 
rer: 54 46 2I 87 43 43 294 

: 122 102 52 156 93 78 603 


from 603 students in a six-year high school, collected in the spring 
of 1931. A distribution of the contributing students by grade and by 
sex is shown in Table I. These students live in a community of 
rather varied occupational and industrial life, and there is no ap- 
parent reason to assume that they are atypical in the particulars 
under consideration. 

The information was secured by means of mimeographed forms 
on which all responses were indicated by check marks. In order to 
remove a major motive for misrepresentation or evasion, the stu- 

* Based upon a more extended investigation, “Field Study No. 3,” presented in 


partial fulfilment of the requirements for a Ph.D. degree, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colorado, 1932. 
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dents were requested not to write their names on the forms. They 
were urged to give honest responses to all items. The checking was 
done in the regular classrooms under teacher supervision. Neither 
the students nor the teachers had any forewarning concerning the 
undertaking. No opportunity for group discussions or collusions was 
allowed. 

Practically every student checked all items according to instruc- 
tions. In only a few instances was there an indication of facetious- 
ness or evasion. Space forbids a discussion of the reliability of the 
responses but the forms were so arranged that it was possible to 
check consistency and reliability from several different angles. 
There are ample reasons for concluding that the responses represent 
actual conditions. 

The first undertaking was to secure from the students an expres- 
sion of their attitudes toward certain potential offenses. They were 
asked to check the five, and five only, which they considered the very 
worst of twenty-six offenses enumerated. After this was done, the 
students were asked to check five, and only five, from a second list 
containing the same twenty-six items, which they considered of- 
fenses and which they most frequently committed. From these re- 
sponses it was possible to rank the twenty-six items in relation to 
attitude and in relation to behavior. The twenty-six items and their 
rank from the two standpoints are shown in Table II. 

These items in the order named were rated as the most serious 
offenses: (1) stealing; (2) drinking; and (3) lying. These in the order 
named were the offenses most frequently committed: (1) swearing; 
(2) disobedience; and (3) lying. Note that /ying falls in third place 
in both rankings. This indicates a serious conflict between expressed 
attitude and confessed behavior for this particular item. 

From the rankings on the basis of expressed attitude and ad- 
mitted conduct it was possible to derive a number of coefficients of 
correlation. In Table II the ranks in the two columns would, of 
course, have been exactly reversed if the students had consistently 
refrained from conduct just to the degree in which they considered 
it serious. The actual coefficient of correlation between the attitude 
column and the behavior column is —.32+.12. Interpreted, this 
means that the students in general tend to refrain from those types 
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of behavior which they consider most serious, but that the tendency 
is incomplete and unreliable. A particular student may behave in a 
way directly opposed to his attitude; or with respect to a particular 
item of conduct the behavior of the students in the aggregate may 


TABLE II 


CORRELATION BETWEEN EXPRESSED ATTITUDE AND 
CONFESSED BEHAVIOR IN RELATION TO 26 
OFFENSES 


Rank* 


Attitude Behavior 


. Destroying property 
. Two-facedness 


. Swearing 
. Telling obscene stories 
. Cowardice 


MONI 


. Protecting law violators 
. Disrespectfulness 
Disobedience 


: Dec tion, white lies 
. Selfishness 


5 25-5 
26 25-5 


oj Cosficient of correlation between attitude column and behavior 
contradict their attitude. In other words, a professed attitude is not 
a criterion for predicting behavior. Whether the students are con- 
sidered in the aggregate or as individuals, the above conclusions 
hold equally well. 

Apparently, the girls in this group tend to integrate their attitudes 
and behavior better than the boys. The coefficient of correlation be- 


OFFENSES 
23.5 
20 
3 
18 
22 
19 
I 
14 
Io 10 26 
11. Snitching, tattling........... II 25 
12 12 23.5 
13 ere 13 17 
14 14 2 
15. Listening to obscene stories. . . 15.5 4-5 
15.5 8 
17. Gossiping, tale-bearing....... 17 16 
18 15 
19. Petting, necking............. 19 12 
20 i Cee 20 7 
21 21 13 
22 22 II 
23. Stubbornness............... 23 4.5 
24. Snobbishness............... 24 21 
6 
9 
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tween ranks on the basis of attitudes and on the basis of behavior 
for the boys is —.o7 +.14. The corresponding coefficient for the girls 
is —.44+.11. This suggests that attitudes control conduct to a 
higher degree in the case of the girls than in the case of the boys. 
The coefficient of correlation between the expressed attitudes of 
the boys and of the girls is +.85+.04. It indicates a very close simi- 
larity between the attitudes of the boys and of the girls. The co- 


TABLE III 


THE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHO 
HOLD CERTAIN CONVICTIONS 


Attitude 


. Believe that flunkers should be eliminated from school 

. Believe that students who make low scholarship 
marks in school are just as likely to succeed in life as 
those who make high marks 

. Believe that being an all-state athlete is preferable to 
winning a university scholarship 

. Believe that athletics receive too much attention... . 

. Believe that eligibility regulations for athletes are too 
stringent 

. Believe that gambling is wrong 

. Believe that playing cards for prizes is wrong 

. Believe that dancing is wrong 

. Believe that petting or necking is a questionable prac- 
tice 


. Believe that a girl has as much right as a boy to smoke 

. Believe that drinking is harmful 

. Believe that prohibition should be retained and en- 
forced 

. Believe that good citizens should report all known 
law violations 


efficient of correlation between the admitted behavior of the boys 
and of the girls is +.74+.06. A comparison of the two coefficients 
suggests that these boys and girls differ more in their behavior than 
they do in their attitudes. 

In Table III the percentage of boys and of girls who hold certain 
convictions is shown. The close agreement between the percentage 
of the boys and of the girls holding the various convictions confirms 
from another angle the high coefficient of correlation between the 
attitudes of the boys and of the girls. 

The students were also asked to check a total of 34 different items 


Boys | Girls 
I 59 54 
2 
60 | 59 
3 
39 30 
4 36 25 
5 
26 16 
6 73 79 
34 21 
8 9 6 
57 61 
10. Believe that smoking is harmful to a high-school stu- 
II 65 59 
12 93 g2 
13 
60 | 75 
14 
64 69 
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arranged according to this general formula: “If you smoke habitu- 
ally, put a check mark here If not habitually, but occasionally, 
put a check mark here If you never smoke, put a check mark 
”” Some of the more significant information thus secured 

is presented in Table IV. 
On the whole, the data presented do not indicate that a majority 
of the high-school students are lax in either attitudes or conduct. 


TABLE IV 


THE PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHO INDICATED THAT THEY 
PRACTICED CERTAIN TYPES OF BEHAVIOR 


Behavior 


Affiliate with some church 

. Regular attendants at Sunday School (Church School) 
. Occasional attendants at Sunday School 

Affiliate with Scouts or Camp Fire 

Fail in school at some time 

. Play truant from school at some time 

. Misrepresent reasons for absence from school 

. Destroy school property by some method 

. Frequent pool halls 

Swear frequently 

. Swear occasionally 

. Practice telling or listening to smutty stories........ 
. Dance frequently 

. Dance occasionally 

. Attend public dances 

. Smoke habitually 

. Smoke occasionally 

. Drink frequently 

. Drink occasionally 


OMI ANSWHH 


The complete information of the study indicates that in general the 
students represent a higher level of attitudes and conduct than do 
the adults of the same community. 

In the case of 6 per cent of the boys and 4 per cent of the girls both 
parents smoke; only the father smokes in the case of 68 per cent of 
the boys and 65 per cent of the girls; only the mother smokes in the 
case of 3 per cent of the boys and 2 per cent of the girls. In the case 
of 6 per cent of the boys and 2 per cent of the girls both parents 
drink; only the father drinks in the case of 15 per cent of the boys 
and 12 per cent of the girls; only the mother drinks in the case of 4 
per cent of the boys and 6 per cent of the girls. 

A complete analysis of the data suggests that the school has little 


Boys Girls 
76 | 83 
32 44 
55 52 
27 39 
54 39 
62 | 49 . 
44 33 

33 18 
24 ° 

be 28 9 

II 64 72 

12 29 17 

I 27 53 

I 29 32 

15 32 32 

1g 21 4 

I 45 28 

18 5 2 

1g 19 10 
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or no direct influence upon the formation of either attitudes or con- 
duct. Both attitudes and behavior developed during the high-school 
period which ran counter to the generally accepted standards of the 
school. Any improvements in either attitudes or conduct were about 
equally offset by opposite tendencies in other items. The affiliations 
of the students showed no statistically reliable influence upon either 
attitudes or conduct. Attitudes and conduct seem to be influenced 
by factors outside the school. Possibly the school has given too much 
attention to the impartation of knowledge, comparatively, and too 
little to the inculcation of attitudes and the control of conduct. For 
social adaptation, attitudes and conduct are likely more significant 
than knowledge. 

Obviously, only the barest outline of the complete study can be 
suggested in this connection. Possibly the best conclusion would be 
to sketch, on the basis of the total data submitted by the students, 
a description of the typical high school student in this community. 

The typical student in this group believes that stealing, drinking, 
and lying, in the order named, are the cardinal offenses. The offenses 
most frequently admitted are: swearing, disobedience, and lying. 
The typical boy is more like the typical girl in attitudes than in be- 
havior. The typical student has little patience with the flunker in 
school; believes that gambling is wrong; considers petting or necking 
a questionable practice; believes that the student who makes high 
marks in school is no more likely to succeed in life than the one who 
makes low marks; believes emphatically that drinking is harmful, 
and never drinks; believes that smoking is harmful to a high-school 
student; smokes occasionally but not habitually; believes that a girl 
has as much right as a boy to smoke; believes that prohibition should 
be retained and enforced; and believes that good citizens should re- 
port all known law violations. 

The typical student in this school is affiliated with some church; 
attends Sunday school at least occasionally; has never failed a grade 
or subject in school; has played truant sometimes from school; has 
not misrepresented the reasons for absence from school; does not 
frequent pool halls; dances occasionally, but not frequently; does not 
attend public dances; does not make a practice of telling or listening 
to smutty stories. The father of the typical student smokes, but 
the mother does not. Neither parent drinks. 


i 
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SOME ADJUSTMENTS OF FARM FAMILIES 
TO EMERGENCIES" 


E. L. KIRKPATRICK 
University of Wisconsin 


ABSTRACT 


In order to learn something of the functioning of farm families which are confronted 
by emergencies, a study was made of the conditions in 1929 and again in 1932 of more 
than roo Wisconsin families. Sharp reductions in income, owing mainly to reduction 
in receipts, necessitated for these families marked adjustments in their consuming habits 
and their participation in certain activities. That these a ya are —_ to fully as 
far-reaching adjustments in functioning over a longer period o appears from a 
study of farm families selected according to four stages of LP ag development. The 
functioning through these stages is noticeably affected by surrounding conditions. 


In an effort to learn something of the functioning of farm families 
which are confronted by emergencies, 143 families, which in 1929 
were studied with respect to farm organization, standard of living, 

and participation in certain activities, were revisited in January, 
1933.2 These families are situated in a contiguous area (two towns) 
in Green County, Wisconsin. Practically all households within the 


area were included at the time of the first visits (1929), and each 
household represented a normal family, that is, a family with farm 
operator and homemaker. 

At the time of the re-survey, some of the 143 families had moved 
away, a few had changed materially in composition, and a very few 
could not be reached owing to their being absent from home or being 
busy. More than three-fourths of them were reached, however, and 
100 gave estimates which made usable and comparable summaries 
for the year 1932. 

The measurable factors which were regarded pertinent to the local 
situation are grouped under income, family living, and participation 
(in certain activities within the home and the local community). 

* Presented at a Round Table of the Rural Sociology Section of the American Soci- 
ological Society, Summer Conference, Chicago, Illinois, June 26, 1933. 

2 See Rural Standards of Living in Dane and Green Counties, Stencil Bulletin 106, 
January, 1931, and Farm Family Living in Wisconsin, Research Bulletin 114, January, 


1933, University of Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, for information from 
the first study. 
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They were considered with respect to the family’s functioning in the 
face of an economic emergency characteristic of middle-west farming 
during 1932. 

It is difficult if at all possible to find a satisfactory measure of 
the extent of the economic emergency which befell the families under 
consideration. Reduction in net cash family income representing the 
difference between gross cash receipts and expenses is accepted as the 
most satisfactory statistical measure. Net cash family income 
dropped more than $1,000 during the 3-year period. The receipts, 
which averaged $3,198 for 1929 and $1,441 for 1932, were obtained 
from livestock sales, livestock products, crops, miscellaneous farm 
sources, and other sources. The farm expenses averaging $1,977 for 
1929 and $1,350 for 1932 covered machinery repairs, work stock and 
livestock purchased; current farm operating costs; interest paid; 
debts paid; and other purposes, including expenses on non-farm 
property in a very few instances. The expenditures for all purposes 
subtracted from the receipts from all sources gave net cash family 
incomes of $1,221 and $91 for the two periods of study. 

The sharp decline in income was due more to reduction in 
receipts than expansion in expenses. The reduction in receipts was 
evenly divided between the two principal sources, livestock and live- 
stock products, 53 per cent in both cases. The farm expenses were 
cut less than the receipts, about 35 per cent compared to 55 per 
cent. This was due to the farmers’ having to meet certain charges for 
feed, seeds, and fertilizers, which charges could be reduced to certain 
points only without disrupting the farm business set-up. Farm 
buildings, fences, and machinery took most of the cuts in farm 
expenses. 

The 100 families cut their family living from $1,713 to $1,390 in 
terms of 1929 dollars (Table I).4 The cut in food was from $517 to 


3 This situation varied somewhat for owners and tenants due to heavier tax, insur- 
ance, and in some cases interest burdens confronting the owners. 


4 Cost covers the expenditures reported for the goods and services purchased and 
the “‘values” attributed to the goods furnished by the farm for home use during the 
year of study. Prices given by the homemaker or those who assisted her were checked 
with the prices provided by the operators for goods furnished by the farm and with 
those current in the stores where the families did most of their trading for the goods 
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$483. House rent remained the same. Clothing and house furnish- 
ings took heavy cuts, fuel and light a small cut, and advancement 
(including formal schooling) and “all other” goods and services fairly 
heavy cuts. 

The furnished living costs were practically constant (Table II). 
Furnished food dropped only slightly owing largely to lower prices 
at which about the same or, in some instances, larger quantities were 

TABLE I 


AVERAGE COSTS OF LIVING FOR ror FARM FAMILIES 
OF GREEN COUNTY, WISCONSIN, 1929 AND 1932 


1932 Costs 
Furnished by Farm and io com 
Dollars 


Clothing 

Fuel and light 
Advancement 

Furnishings 


charged. Rent held up because the houses occupied were the same in 
1932 as in 1929, and furnished fuel costs increased due to the use of 
noticeably larger quantities from the farm. 

Purchased living was reduced from $1,139 to $830. The cost for 
purchased food dropped slightly. Furnishings, clothing, health main- 
tenance, and advancement dropped significantly. 

With respect to foods the quantity of milk used changed from 
1,135 quarts to 1,263 quarts per family per year; the use of pork, 
beef, and veal from 602 pounds to 712 pounds, and of potatoes from 


which were purchased. The goods which were furnished by the farm were priced at 
what they would have brought had they been sold at the local market. 

The cost of rent represents an arbitrary charge of 10 per cent of the value of the 
farm house in each instance. The values of the houses for 1929 correspond to those 
reported by the interviewees to the 1930 Census enumerators. Those in turn appeared 
to be in fairly close accord with the values reported to local assessors. 

The cost of living for these families would not be comparable with similar figures for 


town or city families without some allowance for the difference in prices charged for 
goods and services. 


and services.......| $1,713 $1,390 
| 214 138 
127 117 
109 76 
84 32 
378 260 
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1,260 pounds to 1,426 pounds; purchased bread from 123 pounds to 
91 pounds; and sugar from 385 pounds to 373 pounds. Coffee and 
certain other less important items, including tobacco, held fairly 
constant in amounts used. 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE COSTS OF LIVING FOR ror FARM FAMILIES 
OF GREEN COUNTY, WISCONSIN, 1929 AND 1932 


1932 Costs 
Furnished by Farm 1929 in 1929 
Dollars 
$574 $560 
284 284 
264 234 
Fuel and light............ 26 42 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE COSTS OF LIVING FOR tort FARM FAMILIES 
OF GREEN COUNTY, WISCONSIN, 1929 AND 1932 


1932 Costs 

Purchased 1929 in 1929 

Dollars 
Advancement............ 109 76 
Fuel and light............ 100 75 
Health maintenance....... 96 63 
283 197 


The families reduced their expenditures for formal schooling frem 
$30 to $26. They cut their recreation costs much more sharply, from 
$29 to $17. They cut their church support less than their reading 
matter and organization dues, proportionately.s 

Among the various items reported as being “cut out” by many 
families were telephone, radio, and daily paper. Among the things 
“cut out” or suspended temporarily by a few families were use of the 


5 In these figures the adjustments from 1932 to 1929 prices are not of much import- 
ance, since price drops here were not marked during this 3-year period. 
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car (non-renewal of the license) and subscription to farm journals 
and general magazines. 

The elimination of these and other similar items from the family 
living involves certain functional activities. Time spent in reading 
at home was reduced from 342 hours per person (10 or more years 
of age) per year to 236 hours. Radio auditing was reduced by half, 


TABLE IV 


PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES REPRESENTED BY 
EXPENDITURES FOR ADVANCEMENT GOODS AND 
SERVICES; 101 FARM FAMILIES, GREEN COUNTY, 
1929 AND 1932 


Activities Per Year* 1929 


ho 342.30 
Radio auditing: hours 427.70 
Organization activities: 
Affiliations: number °.59 
Attendance at meetings: times. 5.40 
Contributions{: number 0.55 
Committee services: number. . . 
Officerships: number ©.09 
Church activities: 
Attendance at church: times. . 20.30 
Attendance at Sunday school: 
17.50 
Moving picture shows: times... . . 5.70 
Picnics or fairs: number 4.00 


* On the per person ro or more years of age basis. 
t Contributions include dues, and each year’s dues are counted as one 


and attendance at movies decreased from 5.7 times to 3.5 times per 
person per year. 

With respect to local organizations, the families increased their 
membership or affiliation per person (10 or more years of age) slight- 
ly (Table IV). They raised their attendance at meetings noticeably, 
6.6 times in 1932 compared to 5.4 times in 1929, and their contribu- 
tions fairly noticeably, 0.74 times compared to 0.55 times. 

A part of the increase in attendance at organization meetings 
seemed to be due to the efforts of one local club (a farmers’ com- 
munity club) to “counteract some of the effects of the depression. 
Although we were pretty hard hit” the ‘chairman of the program 


1932 
235.90 
204.10 
0.74 
6.55 
0.08 
18.10 
15.90 
3.50 
contribution, although they may have been paid in regular or irregular 
instalments, as 10 cents per month for ladies’ aid. They include, also, 
money or food donated for dinners, bazaars, and the like. j 
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committee stated in an interview, “we knew we could still have some 
good times together and tried to plan our programs accordingly. We 
have had better programs and larger crowds the past year in spite of 
the depression.” 

This plan appeared to be limited to the one club in the locality 
studied, however. In other words, the idea had not occurred to the 
local leaders of other groups, with the possible exception of a parent- 
teacher association. 

Thus it appears that these families changed their consuming 
habits and their participation in certain activities to meet an 
emergency in their immediate environment. 

Although this emergency represents a relatively short period in 
the life-cycle of a family, the adjustments which are being made to 
meet it indicate clearly that changes in environment are accom- 
panied or followed by changes in functioning, even for this short 
period.® These adjustments are as far-reaching as those involved in 
earning a living and rearing children. Some light is thrown on this 
aspect of the situation from the tentative results of a study of farm 
families selected according to four stages of family development. 

The stages of development included pre-school, with children 
under 6 years; grade school, with children 6-12 years; high school, 
with children 13-20 years, and all adult, with children 21-25 years. 
The families were chosen from a random sample of 900 which had 
been visited for information on standards of living. They were re- 
visited for additional information on special uses of income, plans 
for spending and saving, recreational and social activities, and objec- 
tives in home-making and farming. 

Families in the high-school group were somewhat larger than those 
in the other groups. When the factor of size was held constant, 
family living seemed to be more closely associated than income with 
family development. Individual items in the family living varied 
materially with stages of development; that is, costs for the different 
kinds of goods and services are determined largely by the gratifica- 
tion of those needs which a family regards to be of primary im- 

6 Attention is called to the rapidity of change in the typical midwest farm locality 


during the past 3 years due to adverse economic conditions, perhaps more pronounced 
and more far-reaching in effect than for the ro-year period in times of “prosperity.” 
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portance for effective functioning. The needs are governed largely 
by the desire or urge of the different numbers of the family to func- 
tion in the locality and the larger community at a given stage of 
family development. Through a generation, that is, a life-cycle of 
the family, the standard of living is determined largely by economic 
resources, if the family is to continue to function normally in the 
community. 

Apparently farm families do not function more noticeably in local 
organization activities, generally, from the pre-school to the all-adult 
stage of development. This is due in some measure, at least, to the 
urge on the part of the children to increase the family living facilities 
and the inclination on the part of the parents to strengthen the pro- 
duction resources. It is due also, to some extent, to the tendency of 
adult boys and girls to patronize unorganized, non-local social activi- 
ties, such as the dance and movie. 

With respect to ownership farm families tend to function through- 
out the four stages of development in accord with the “agricultural 
ladder,” or series of steps, i.e., farm laborer, tenant, mortgaged 
owner, and owner.’ To the extent that the attainment of ownership 
involves sacrifice on the part of the farm family it seems to have 
indirect if not direct bearing on the functioning of different members 
of the family, which bearing is often reflected in the number of chil- 
dren born to the family. 

In some families there is an indication that facilities for efficient 
functioning through a generation seem to have been anticipated. 
This has involved certain sacrifices to provide for specific function- 
ing needs such as curtailments in income, allocations for housing or 
life insurance, to make possible enhancement in expenditures for 
clothing and advancement. 

Thus the conditions which surround the farm family appear to 
have noticeable effects in guiding or directing its function through 
the several stages of its development. 

The points which have been presented indicate that the farm 
family’s functioning is closely tied up with its means or methods of 
getting a living. They suggest some of the ways in which farm fami- 


7R. T. Ely, Outlines of Economics, 1923, p. 584. 
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lies tend to function in emergencies and through longer periods of 
time representing the life-span of a normal family. They give an 
inkling that through more than one generation the farm family’s 
functioning is determined to a large extent by its mode of life, more 
of which is looked for in Dr. Lively’s presentation. 

Above all, the points indicate a need for further study: (a) by the 
same or a similar method to check them in other localities and sec- 
tions, and (b) by an intensive method to obtain additional informa- 
tion with respect to all phases of functioning. A possible method for 
the latter purpose seems to be that where the investigator can fill the 
réle of country-school teacher, rural pastor, or farmer over a period 
of years. Thus there is the chance for him to observe as he studies, 
as well as the opportunity to probe back of present-day situations 
for changes in the environment as causal factors in the family’s 
functioning. 

A study of this type will provide descriptive information on the 
ways in which changing environmental forces affect family behavior 
patterns through a given series of years, say a generation. System- 
atic classification of this information will provide data whereby 
consideration can be given on a statistical basis to variable factors 
in the environment appearing to have bearings on functioning. 
Finally, these and other data obtained from studies of the type which 
yielded the information for this paper should afford indications of 
the different culture levels affecting the functioning of the farm 
family through more than one generation, and thereby provide a 
convenient background for still more intensive analysis through 
autobiographical case studies. 


| 
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THE SPATIAL DISTRIBUTION OF DIVORCED 
WOMEN—A PHILADELPHIA STUDY 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD anv THELMA DILLON 
University of Pennsylvania 
ABSTRACT 

A study of the spatial distribution of divorced women in Philadelphia in 1930 indi- 
cates the highest concentration in spemonent ond rooming-house areas characterized 
by mobility, dense population, and relatively high degree of anonymity. Sections show- 
ing scarcity of divorced women are very sparsely populated or predominantly popu- 
lated by foreign-born groups of Roman Catholic persuasion, and are located on the out- 
skirts of the city. The divorced woman presents essentially a study in social isolation. 

There were 5,644 divorced women residing in Philadelphia in 
1930, according to the federal Census reports for that year. This 
number was equivalent to a rate of 7.6 per 1,000 women, fifteen 
years of age and over, and 13.6 per 1,000 married women in Phila- 
delphia in that year. Of the total number, almost one-half (48.7 per 
cent) were native-born whites of native parents; one-fourth (23.2 
per cent) were native-born of foreign or mixed parentage; one out of 
six (15 per cent) were foreign-born; and one out of seven (13.3 per 
cent) were negro. The numbers of divorced women, per 1,000 
married women, for these four population classes, were as follows: 
native-born of native parents, 19.9; native-born of foreign or mixed 
parents, 12.8; foreign-born whites, 6.9; negro, 14.7. 

The present article presents the results of a study of the spatial 
distribution of these 5,644 women. The material utilized is from 
Table VII of the 1930 Census in Philadelphia, showing the popula- 
tion, fifteen years of age and over, by color, nativity, sex and marital 
condition, by census tracts. There are 404 such census tracts in 
Philadelphia. A map of the city, showing the division of the city 
into these census tracts, was utilized, and the number of divorced 
women was spot-marked in each tract. With this map as a guide, 
certain conclusions and summaries were made concerning the pat- 
tern of the spatial distribution of these women. Keeping in mind 
possible readers who are not familiar with the city of Philadelphia, 
every effort is made to present these findings in general social terms, 
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and without inclusion of the many details which were utilized and 
checked in the course of the study. 

1. The outstanding impression gained from a study of the map 
is the relatively heavy concentration of divorced women in two long 
narrow strips, each about thirty blocks long, and ranging from five 
to seven blocks in width. These two strips form an almost perfect 
right angle. They meet in the downtown apartment-house area, 
immediately west and southwest of the central business district. 
One strip, or side of the right angle, runs west along with, and to the 
south of, Market Street; the other runs north along with, and for the 
most part north of, Broad Street. In other words, these two strips 
run parallel with, and include the main arteries of electric and motor- 
car transportation going west and north out of the center of the city. 

In this right angle, as delimited, are found twenty-nine census 
tracts, i.e., 7 per cent of the total number of census tracts in the city; 
and in it there reside 25 per cent of all of the divorced women in the 
city. 

Turning to the social characteristics of these two strips, it is to be 
noted, first, that both are dominated, in varying degrees, by apart- 
ment and rooming houses. In fact, these housing features and the 
concentration of divorced women coincide so markedly in space as to 
raise the question whether one cannot be used with relative safety 
as an index for the other. Both strips, too, are areas of high mobility, 
are densely populated, and are characterized by a relatively high 
degree of anonymity. So far as the population is concerned, it is 
predominantly native-born white, and chiefly of native-born parent- 
age. It does, however, include several smaller areas of negro popula- 
tion. It avoids largely the foreign-born centers of the city, with only 
certain areas predominantly Jewish by way of exception. 

Further study of this right-angled area shows that the most 
marked concentration occurs at the extreme end of the two strips 
included. At the end of the west strip is census tract 46B, with 118 
divorced women, or 2 per cent of the total in the city. This is a 
tract five blocks square, from soth to 55th streets and between 
Market and Pine streets, largely devoted to apartment houses, 
occupied by people at the upper middle-class level. The rate is 47.8 
per 1,000 married women, and about two-thirds of the divorced 
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women are of native-born whites of native-born parents. At the 
end of the north bound strip is census tract 38G, bounded by Hunt- 
ing Park Avenue, North 18th Street, Allegheny and 22d Street. 
This tract includes 90 divorced women, a rate of 40 per 1,000 married 
women. About two-thirds of these divorced women are native-born 
white of native parentage. The area as a whole shows a preponder- 
ance of women; it is predominantly native-born white of native 
parents, industrial, and with many old large houses which are used 
to a considerable extent for rooming-house purposes. 

In addition to these two strips, there is one other area of high 
concentration of divorced women. This is census tract 24C, bounded 
by North 4oth Street, Haverford Avenue and Belmont Avenue, and 
fronting on Fairmount Park. There are 91 divorced women in this 
area, a rate of 34.1 per 1,000 married women. This is a densely 
populated area, with a large negro and Hebrew population. One- 
fourth of the population, fifteen years of age and over, is negro, and 
57:0f the 91 divorced women, or 62.6 per cent, are negroes. A con- 
siderable proportion of the negroes within this area have migrated 
to Philadelphia from New York, Cleveland, Baltimore, and other 
larger cities. 

2. A second outstanding fact about the spatial distribution of 
divorced women in Philadelphia is their relative absence in certain 
well-defined sections of the city. There were, for example, 92 census 
tracts which had no divorced women. In these tracts resided 4,465 
married women. Another 34 tracts, with a total of 6,412 married 
women, had one divorced woman each. Sixteen tracts, with 5,649 
married women, had two divorced women each; 14 tracts, with 4,652 
married women, had three each; eight tracts, with 5,127 married 
women, had four divorced women each. In other words, here is a 
total of 164 of the 404 census tracts in the city, with a total of 26,315, 
or 6.3 per cent of the married women of the city, which had 140, or 
2.5 per cent of its divorced women. It is interesting, and significant, 
that most of these tracts with few divorced women are very sparsely 
populated, and are located on the outskirts of the city. The few 
exceptions to this statement are the tracts which are predominantly 
populated by foreign-born groups of Roman Catholic persuasion. 

Reference to the foreign-born suggests a second area of relative 
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scarcity of divorced women. This is the area of heavy concentration 
of the foreign-born. Selecting 18 census tracts in South Philadelphia, 
one finds 57,048, or 13.7 per cent of the married women of the city. 
Half (49.9 per cent) of these women are foreign-born, another quar- 
ter (23.8 per cent) are native-born of foreign or mixed parents. A 
total of 438 divorced women resided in these tracts in 1930. This is 
equal to 7.7 per cent of the total number of divorced women in the 
city. It was found, furthermore, that but 138 of these divorced 
women were foreign-born. In other words, in this entire area the 
foreign married women residing in it constituted 7 per cent of the 
total number of married women in the city, while the total number 
of foreign-born divorced women residing in it constituted but 2.2 per 
cent of the city’s total of divorced women. The rate of foreign-born 
divorced women per 1,000 foreign-born married women in these 18 
census tracts was 4.8. 

Thus far, the conclusions presented have dealt with the concen- 
tration of numbers within prescribed boundaries. It is proper next 
to turn to a study and comparison of rates. The rate utilized is the 
number of divorced women per 1,000 married women. 

Utilizing this unit of comparison, the 25 tracts showing the highest 
rates were studied. The rates in these tracts varied from 40 to 185.1. 
Three tracts had rates over a hundred. One of these is in the down- 
town business district; one included the municipal hospital; the third 
runs along North Broad Street—an area of a certain color, mobility, 
and anonymity. Of these 25 tracts, 13 are in the right-angled area 
previously referred to. The 12 tracts outside of this angle are dis- 
tributed as follows: seven have a small population, and their high 
rates are not significant, statistically speaking; one embraces the 
municipal hospital; and the other four are outlying sections occupied 
largely by persons of higher social and economic status. 

Again utilizing the aforesaid rate, 25 tracts showing the lowest 
rates were studied. These rates range from 1.1 to 4 per 1,000 married 
women. These tracts fall into three definite groups. First, there are 
several along the waterfront—a sort of urban frontier area; second 
are tracts preponderantly populated by foreign-born Roman Catho- 
lics; third, there are the tracts on the outskirts of the city, virtually — 
all of which have very low rates. 
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In summary, two facts concerning the spatial distribution of 
divorced women stand out clearly. First, they seek out areas of 
dense population, characterized by activity, mobility, and anonym- 
ity, and where housing conditions make possible a certain inde- 
pendence of residence. On the other hand, they avoid areas of sparse 
population, of spatial isolation, and of religious prejudice. 

The divorced woman presents, then, essentially a study in social 
isolation. She seeks the distractions of city life, but selects areas 
where she may be socially isolated. She seeks escape in the crowd, 
not in the wilderness. She wants human contacts, but avoids prying 
eyes. She places a premium upon privacy, and finds it in a crowded 
apartment house. She seeks friends, not in the continued associa- 
tions of a primary group, but in come-and-go relations with a mobile 
neighborhood. It is this characterizing search—for stimulation, 
coupled with secrecy, for contact, with relatively less communica- 
tion—which seems to offer the basic key to the spatial distribution 
of divorced women in Philadelphia. 
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Nosotros is a monthly review of Argentina, published in Buenos 
Aires since 1907. In addition to the typical creative prose and 
poetical works, it contains hundreds of scholarly articles in such 
fields as anthropology, art, education, economics, history, literary 
criticism, music, philosophy, philology, sociology, political science, 
and religion. At present there is no complete index to this mass of 
valuable material. 

The purpose of the accompanying bibliography is to make avail- 
able all the articles of Nosotros in the field of sociology, during the 
first twenty-five years of publication. The first seventy-six volumes 
are covered down to October, 1932. 

The notations accompanying the items are not summaries but 
are designed to describe the contents of each article only to such an 
extent as to indicate its value for any specific study. If Nosotros 
should not be available in a local library, it is hoped that the nota- 
tions will be useful in determining upon the advisability of inter- 
library loan applications. 


1. Almanaque del trabajo, XXX (December, 1918), 639. Reviewed. Information 
about the labor movement in the country and its political expression through the 
Argentine Socialist party. 

2. ALVAREZ, RAUL. El idiotismo bajo el punto de vista médicolegal, XIX (August, 
1915), 234. Reviewed. A summary of legislative treatment of idiots and a discussion on 
the advisability of recommending prison or insane asylum for one, José Santos Godiné. 

3. ARCINIEGAS, GERMAN. El negro de Nueva York. LXXII (July, 1931), 266- 
73. 

4. ARECO, HORACIO. Enrique Ferri y el positivismo penal, III (August-Septem- 
ber, 1908), 120-21. Reviewed by Roberto Fernando Giusti. 

5. ARGERICH, ANTONIO. El fantasma del comunismo, LVI (June, 1927), 366- 
83. The author notes the present conflict in society of two economic systems—the 
Semitic (Jewish) and the Aryan. He then discusses the character of the Semitic races, 


their religion and their economy, and concludes by noting the errors of Marx and the 
weaknesses and inconsistencies of the Bolsheviks. 
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6. BARCOS, JULIO R. La felicidad del pueblo es la suprema ley, XX (November, 


5. Reviewed by Santiago Baqué. Political and social infelicities of Argen- 
tine lif 


7. BARRENECHEA, MARIANO ANTONIO. Los orfigenes argentinos, VIII (July, 
1912), 215-20. A discussion of Roberto Levillier’s sociological synthesis of Argentine 
history from 1580 to 1890. Beginning with a consideration of the Spain of the sixteenth 
century, the author then defines the psychology of the conqueror and of the Indian and 
discusses the economy, political policies, sociological condition, and religion of the 
days of the vice-ro ty. After a discussion of Hispanic American Ss teceeinns in a 
—— century, the author treats the period of independence an 
nationality. 


8. BERL, EMMANUEL. Sobre Jules Romains, XLIV (August, 192 ) 564-65. 
Jules Romains as a disciple of Durkheim and a follower in his sociological s, which 
are briefly summarized. 


9. Bermann, Gregorio. El fatalismo y el determinismo en sociologfa ante los 
problemas actuales, XX XIII (December, 1919), 503-18. 


10. BOTT, ERNESTO J. J. Los efectos demogrfficos y fisiolégicos de las guerras 
para los combatientes en el perfodo contemporineo, XXXI (January, 1919), 94-110. 


11. BOTT, ERNESTO J. J. Los efectos demogrfficos y fisiol6gicos de las guerras 
para los combatientes en el perfodo contemporaneo, XXXI (February, 1919), 236-48. 
In this continuation of the preceding article, the author stresses modern hygiene and 
sanitation, the transportation of soldiers as an energy-saving device, a steady wartime 
food supply as factors which lessen the risk of modern war. Against these he balances 
the increased risk to the individual resultant from the more rapid recovery from wounds 
and a consequently more speedy return to the risks of battle. 


12. BRIGNOLE, ALBERTO. Criterio de fundamentaci6n de las sociedades, 
XXXVI (September, 1920), 39-68. A discussion of Ramiro de Maeztu’s La crisis del 
humanismo and Santin C. Rossi’s El criterio fisiolégico. The author notes Maeztu’s 
demonstration of the failure of the principles of authority and of liberty and his discus- 
sion of the new principles on which society must be founded. For these new princi les 
he goes to Duguit’s theories and to one of his own on the “primacy of things.” Whe 
second book is noted to be a description of the physiological moral system leading man 
to sacrifice for the good of the race. 


13. BRIGNOLE, ALBERTO. Criterio de fundamentaci6n de las sociedades, 
XXXVI (October, 1920), 178-200. In this continued analysis of Rossi’s book, the 
author discusses the physiological bases of society. 


14. BULLRICH, EDUARDO J. (with Roberto Gache). Cédigo de menores, XXV 
(March, 1917), 403-4. Reviewed by Santiago Baqué. Suggestions submitted to the 
consideration of the Minister of Justice and Public Instruction. In their desire to im- 
prove the conditions of life of the young, the authors consider such matters as the 

reservation of the life and health of minors, their education and morals, and special 
jurisdiction for their protection. 


15. BUNGE, CARLOS OCTAVIO. El derecho, I (December, 1907), 327-31. Re- 
viewed by Roberto Fernando Giusti. 


16. CARRIO, V. M. Del Plata al Pacifico, XXXIV (February, 1920), 267-71. Re- 
viewed by Luis ‘Pascarella. With this travel account are included discussions of such 
topics as a program of South American sociology, the ethnic composition of Bolivia, 
and life in the copper mines. 


17. CHESTERTON, G. K. Eugenics and Other Evils, XLI (June, 1922), 243-45. 
Reviewed by J. I. Arguments against eugenics. 


18. Cédigo bolchevique del matrimonio, XLI (June, 1922), 247. Reviewed. 
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19. COLL, JOSE. La asistencia social en la RepGblica Argentina, VII (January, 
1912), 69-70. Reviewed by R. G. The conclusion of this work is that more efficient 
organization is needed. 


20. COLMO, ALFREDO. El congreso americano de ciencias sociales, XXIII 
(August, 1916), 191-201. After praising the value of such meetings in the awakening 
of individual initiative for the aie of social problems, the author mentions as errors 
in this particular convention: unrepresentative representation, superficial reports, in- 
adequate organization, and a lack of conclusions. 


21. CORDERO, CLODOMIRO. La delincuencia en la ciudad de Buenos Aires, 
XXIII (September, 1916), 340-41. Reviewed by S. B. The author portrays the highly 
moral state of Argentine society during the colonial and independence periods and the 
vice and general moral and physical perversity incident to the subsequent immigratory 
movement. 


22. CORDERO, CLODOMIRO. El problema nacional, VI (August, 1911), 167. 
Reviewed by Julio Noé. Four studies on the psychology of the immigrant, the na- 
tional conscience, justice and public instruction, and the naturalization of foreigners. 


23. CORREA LUNA, CARLOS. Historia de la sociedad de beneficencia, LV 
(March, 1927), 413-16. Reviewed by Juan Rémulo Fernandez. This institution is de- 
scribed as genuinely Argentine in that Argentina is the only country to have given na- 
tional funds and the superintendence of such state institutions to the management of 
women. The author lists the government’s three reasons for such a step: the perfection 
of the morals and the cultivation of the spirit of the “fair sex” and its dedication to 
what can be called industry. The first volume takes the history of the society to the fall 
of Rosas; the second covers from 1852 to 1923. There is included a list of the thirty- 
eight presidents and an account of the accomplishments in regard to buildings, re- 
sources, and social protection. 


24. DELLEPIANE, ANTONIO. Estudios de filosoffa, juridica y social, I (August, 
1907), 56-57. Reviewed. 


25. DELLEPIANE, ANTONIO. El progreso y su férmula, VIII (May, 1912), 5-34. 


26. DUPRAT, EMILE. La sociologia general de Gast6én Richard, X (March, 1913), 
92-96. 


27. FRANK, LEONHARD. Der Buerger, LIX (February-March, 1928), 304-5. 
Reviewed by Alfredo Cahn. The review summarizes this study of sociological ques- 
tions. 

28. GACHE, ROBERTO. (See Bullrich, Eduardo J., Item 14.) 


29. GACHE, ROBERTO. La delincuencia precoz, XXII (June, 1916), 324-27. Re- 
viewed by Santiago Baqué. A study of delinquency; its causes, the influence of en- 
vironment, and legislative remedial plans. The treatment of delinquency in Argentina 
is compared with that of other countries. 


30. GALVEZ, MANUEL. La inseguridad de la vida obrera, XI (September, 1913), 
308-10. Reviewed by R. G. A work on the forced strike of labor. 


31. GANCEDO, ALEJANDRO (hijo). Crimen y herencia, XXIII (September, 
1916), 341. Reviewed by S. B. 


32. GANDiA, ENRIQUE DE. Los injertos extranjeros en el tronco de nuestra raza, 
LXVIII (May, 1930), 162-75. An article on the ethnological formation of the so-called 
Argentine race. 


33. GARCIA CALDERON, FRANCISCO. La creacién de un continente, XIV 
(June, 1914), 322-25. Reviewed by Alvaro Melidn Lafinur. A study of Hispanic- 
American problems, including Pan-Americanism, Pan-Iberism, Americanism, and the 
ethnic composition of Hispanic-American peoples. 
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34. GARCIA CALDERON, FRANCISCO. La transformaci6n social, XI (July. 
1913), 14-20. Beginning with a portrayal of the social condition of the countries of 
Hispanic-America, the author deplores the existing greedy plutocracies and hopes for 
———— of a strong and well-educated middle class as the solution of American social 

i ties. 


35- GOMEZ, EUSEBIO. La mala vida en Buenos Aires, III (August-September, 
1908), 120-21. Reviewed by Roberto Fernando Giusti. 


36. GONZALEZ ARRILI, B. Cémo degenera la raza, XXXVI (December, 1920), 
507-21. The unfortunate effects of alcohol, cocoa, and cocaine, and the means of con- 
trolling their use. 


37- GUARDIA, ERNESTO DE LA. El ideal de la redenci6n a través de los tiempos, 
XX (October, 1915), 53-75. An account of the gradual progress of society toward free- 
dom, of Germany’s share in that progress, and of the unfortunate recent change in her 
ideals. The author, however, notes the “holy alliance” against the militaristic new 
Germany as a sign that civilization refuses to succumb. 


38. IGLESIAS PAZ, CESAR. El problema social, I (September, 1907), 121-23. Re- 
viewed by J. H. R. 


39. INGENIEROS, JOSE. Criminologia, XIII (January, 1914), 104-5. Reviewed 
by R. G. A definition of crime, a classification of criminals, and a program of criminol- 
ogy, with abundant case illustration. 


40. INGENIEROS, JOSE. Las doctrinas sociolégicas de Alberdi, XXXIV (Janu- 
ary, 1920), 137. Reviewed. The review lists the titles of six studies on the sociological 
doctrines of Alberdi. 


41. INGENIEROS, JOSE. Un moralista argentino. Agustin Alvarez, XXIV 
(November, 1916), 220-26. The life and work of an Argentine sociologist, moralist, and 
educator. The author notes Alvarez’ study of society, especially in the unfortunate 
effects of its ethnic mixture. 


42. INGENIEROS, JOSE. La psicologia social de Hispano-América, XX1X (July, 
1918), 397-98. A discussion of Carlos Octavio Bunge’s Nuestra América and of its at- 
tempt to find an ethnic basis for the psychological character of Hispanic America. 


43. INGENIEROS, JOSE. La reconquista del derecho de amor, XLIX (January. 
1925), 5-12. Noting the social evolution resultant from the social emancipation of 
woman, the author considers the advantages of the new marriage for love which seems 
to be replacing the old marriage of convenience. 


44. INGENIEROS, JOSE. Significaci6n histérica del maximalismo, XXX (No- 
vember, 1918), 374-89. The author notes a new social order after the war, with societ 
divided into two classes comprised of those in favor of the democracy and liberty of ant | 
movements as the Russian revolution and those in favor of imperialism. He then dis- 
cusses the new democracy which must lie somewhere between the maximalist aspira- 
tions of Russia and the minimalist ideals of Wilson. 


45. LEVENE, RICARDO. El espfritu de la historia, III (August-September, 1908), 
98-107. 

46. MANDOLINI, HERNANI. La inquietud contemporanea, LXXIV (March- 
April, 1932), 283-90. The present is a time of struggle between two cultures similar in 
materialistic and technical spirit, but hostile in economic and moral principles. The 
author describes the growth of the capitalist system and its present conflict with the 
Russian cultural innovations and general state monopoly. He mentions the breakdown 
of the old society through hostility and the economic crisis with its attendant customs 
barriers, excess production, and war debts. 


47. MARTINEZ PAZ, ENRIQUE. Carlos Octavio Bunge. Filésofo del derecho, 
XXIX (July, 1918), 384-96. A study of Bunge’s sociological work. Taking the psycho- 
logical evolution of the individual as his point of departure, Bunge progresses to the 
study of society. 
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MAUPAS, LEOPOLDO. Caracteres y critica de la sociologia, IX (February, 


48. 
1913), 445-50. Reviewed by Alberini Coriolano. The review lists the four conclusions 
of this work. 


. MEYER ARANA, ALBERTO. La caridad en Buenos Aires, VI (November, 
1911), 416. Reviewed. 


50. MUZZILLI, CAROLINA. Congreso americano del nifio, XXIII (July, 1916), 
64-72. A report on the republics represented, the delegates, and the topics of discussion. 


51. NELSON, ERNESTO. Femenismo de ayer, de hoy y de mafiana, XXXVI 
(December, 1920), 441-59. 


52. ORGAZ, RAUL A. Estudios de sociologia, XIX (August, 1915), 226-27. Re- 
viewed by Santiago Baqué. A series of studies on the social concept of progress, the 


relation of sociology to morals, the sociological importance of the race factor, and cer- 
tain Argentine sociological works. 


53- PASCARELLA, LUIS. Las teorfas de Gumplowicz y un manifiesto de la nueva 
Italia, XXXII (May, 1919), 46-64. Gumplowicz’ sociological doctrines and a mani- 
festo which was to serve as a program for the new Italy are discussed in this article, 
and conclusions resultant from a comparison of the two are given. There is a detailed 
discussion of the causes and effects of the world war; the necessary state policies of the 
future—external, internal, military, economic, social, cultural, and religious; the im- 


portance of social coercion as exercised through the medium of the state; democracy 
versus imperialism. 


54. PESTALARDO, AUGUSTIN. Centrenario de la Facultad de derecho y ciencias 
sociales de Buenos Aires, XX XVIII (August, 1921), 455-74. 


55. QUESADA, ERNESTO. El desenvolvimiento social hispano-americano, 
XXVIII (March, 1918), 420-21. Reviewed. A study of social, geographical, cultural, 


and historical factors in Hispanic-American development. The ethnic problem in 
Hispanic America is also considered. 


56. QUESADA, ERNESTO. Ferri conferencista, III (August-September, 1908), 
7-29. Notes on the lecture tour of a specialist in criminal sociology and penal law. The 
author lists the titles of numerous lectures, bemoans the superficiality of this work of 
“mere popularization,’ and describes Ferri’s personality. 


57. QUESADA, ERNESTO. Una nueva doctrina sociolégica, XXXVII (April, 
1921), 417-29. In connection with the plans for his new sociological course, the author 

ers to the new tendencies which he has discovered in Oswald Spengler’s Der Unter- 
gang des Abenlandes and relates them to Einstein’s theory of relativity. This article also 
includes an account of Spengler’s life and bibliographies of works on Spengler and Ein- 
stein. 

58. QUESADA, ERNESTO. El problema nacional obrero y la ciencia econ6émica— 
La cuesti6n obrera y su estudio universitario—Herbert Spencer y sus doctrinas socio- 
légicas, I (September, 1907), 123-24. Reviewed. 


59. RAMOS, JUAN P. Ingenieros criminalista, LI bis (December, 1925), 550-62. 
Remarking on the influence of Dr. Pietro Gori on Ingenieros, the author describes the 
establishment of the Archivos de criminologta, medicina legal y psiquiatria, and its 
twelve enormous tomes, notes some hundred articles by Ingenieros on the “individual 
and social aspects of man” as well as his book of Criminologta, and discusses the value 


of the work on criminology which Ingenieros might have done had he concentrated his 
efforts on that topic. 


60. RAVIGNANI, EMILIO. Cuatro opfisculos, XXIV (December, 1916), 419. Re- 
viewed. One of these works turns on the importance of sociology for juridical studies. 


61. RAVIGNANI, EMILIO. Importancia de la sociologfa para los estudios jurfdi- 
cos, XXIII (August, 1916), 115-29. In this introductory lecture, the author outlines a 
course in sociology which he is to give, mentions the various tendencies in sociology, 
the reflection of social studies in the field of literature, the value of sociology for the 
comprehension of society, and the birth of a social mysticism. 
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62. RAVIGNANI, EMILIO. La literatura sociolégica hispano-americana, IX 
(January, 1913), 312-30. Discussion of Roberto Levillier’s Los origenes argentinos. 


63. RAVIGNANI, EMILIO. ‘“‘Nuestra América” y la personalidad de Carlos 
Octavio Bunge, XXIX (July, 1918), 399-403. The author stresses the sociological char- 


acter of this study by Bunge with its analysis of Hispanic-American ethnic composition 
in its relation to Hispanic-American society. 


64. REBORA, JUAN CARLOS. La familia, LIII (July, 1926), 406-10. Reviewed 
by Adolfo Korn Villafafie. Noting the modern attack on the family as a social and 
religious institution, the author attempts a rehabilitation of this social unit. The re- 


viewer notes studies of the biological, economic, social, and religious aspects of the 
question. 


6s. REBORA, JUAN CARLOS. La planta hombre, LI (September, 1925), 121-22. 
Reviewed by Adolfo Korn Villafafie. A study of nationalism and a consideration of 


the immigration problem in its relation to the attempts at “emigrative imperialism” 
of certain foreign nations. 


66. RIVAROLA, HORACIO G. Las transformaciones de la sociedad argentina, VI 
(July, 1911), 70-72. Reviewed by Coriolano Alberini. A study of the evolution of 
Argentine society since 1853. 


67. RIZZI, MIGUEL ANGEL. La lucha entre los grupos sociales, XIII (January, 
1914), 102-3. Reviewed by R. G. Beginning with an exposition of the economic and 


og en struggle between social groups, the author “infers” the social possibilities of 
e future. 


68. SAGARNA, ANTONIO. Platicas docentes, LVI (July, 1927), 578-79. Re- 
viewed by Marcos Manuel Blanco. Discourses on such topics as illiteracy, poverty, the 
unhealthiness of certain regions and classes of society in the country, the precarious 
state of national capital and industries, the mutual ignorance of the peoples of America 
U.S. imperialism, the deficiencies in public education, the injustice to the school 
teacher, and finally, the “excessive forgetfulness of poetry and of civil heroes.” 


69. SIMONS, INGEBORG. Alrededor del matrimonio, LIV (December, 1926), 


526-36. Discussion of a book on matrimony composed by 24 authors under the direc- 
tion of Count Keyserling. 


7o. SIRLIN, LAZARO. La herencia biolégica. Proyecciones médicas y médico- 
sociales, XXIX (June, 1918), 292-93. Reviewed by Alberto Palcos. A study of bio- 


logical inheritance with emphasis on eugenics. 
71. SUAREZ, SOFIA. Ei fenémeno sociolégico del trabajo industrial en las 


misiones jesufticas, XXXV (August, 1920), 539-40. Reviewed. The review gives the 
table of contents of this book. 


72. TERAN, JUAN B. El descubrimiento de América en la historia de Europa, XXIV 
(December, 1916), 415-17. The discovery of America is explained as a consequence of 
the social and economic transformations of the 14th and 15th centuries in Europe. 


73- VALLE IBERLUCEA, ENRIQUE DEL. EI divorcio y la emancipacién civil de 


la mujer, XXXIV (January, 1920), 136-37. Reviewed. Work on the redemption of 
woman from her present state of legal slavery. 


74. VASCONCELOS, JOSE. Indologia, LVI (May, 1927), 273-77. Reviewed by 
Carlos Villalobos Dominguez. 


75. VILLALOBOS DOMINGUEZ, CARLOS. Evitemos la guerra social, XX XIII 
(October, 1919), 279-80. Reviewed. Essays on social problems. 


76. ZALONSKY, PIERRE. Maximalismo, XXX (December, 1918), 641. Re- 


viewed. The reviewer notes an ingenuous and boring plan of social reform in this ex- 
position of new tendencies. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the November issue and up to November 
15 are as follows: 


Alexander, C. S., 1308 East 54th St., Chicago 

Alpert, Harry, John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York City 

Altman, Edith, 5000 Cornell Ave., Chicago 

Atwood, J. Howell, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 

Baker, Esther M., 4744 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 

Bane, Frank, American Public Welfare Association, 850 East 58th St., Chicago 

Bates, Sanford, U.S. Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D.C. 

Benner, Paul V., 15 Kuhlman Court, Columbia, Mo. 

Bennett, James V., 119 Leland St., Chevy Chase, Md. 

Bowers, Raymond V., 179 Dwight St., New Haven, Conn. 

Chase, Genevieve, Old Capital, University, lowa City, Iowa 

Cohen, Theresa T., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 5347 Sheridan Road, Chicago 

Davis, W. Milan, Okolona Industrial School, Okolona, Miss. 

DeVinney, Leland C., University of Chicago 

Dunham, H. Warren, Jr., 800 South Halsted St., Chicago 

Erbe, Fred O., Quadrangle 86-B, Iowa City, Iowa 

Fisher, R. Warren, 308 North Clinton St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Ford, Hazel, 12 West Court St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Gardner, M. L., 7 North Lorel Ave., Chicago 

Georgoulis, Demosthenes J., 1144 South Mason Ave., Chicago 

Hador, Joshua J., 1404 S. Kolin Ave., Chicago 

Hans, Pluma, 4155 Dickinson Ave., Chicago 

Huff, Ray L., R.F.D. No. 1, Alexandria, Va. 

Jackson, Kelly L., Route 2, Box 93, Chestertown, Md. 

Kann, Lee H., 5385 Gilbert St., lowa City, Iowa 

Kargman, Max Richmond, 188 West Randolph St., Chicago 

Kaufman, Edmund G., Bethel College, Newton, Kans. 

Kinsella, Nina, U.S. Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D.C. 

La Du, Mrs. Blanche L., State Board of Control, New Office Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Leppert, Charlotte, 6041 S. Honore St., Chicago 

Levinson, Rose, 1534 South Millard Ave., Chicago 

Locke, Harvey J., 904 East 56th St., Chicago 

Lux, Konrad, 1o12 Medical Arts Bldg., Waco, Texas 
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Messer, Gertrude E., 2628 North Spaulding a Chicago 
Monahan, Florence, State Training School for Girls, Geneva, im. 
Monser, Paul, Box 99, Pontiac, Ill. 

Moskovitz, Pauline, 2101 South Harding, Chicago 

Murphy, Carolyn, 430 South Summit St., Iowa City, Iowa 
Nimkoff, Frances Lucas, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Nimkoff, Meyer F., Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Odell, Wanda, 215 East Erie St., Chicago 

Richmond, Eleanor B., 111 East Church St., Iowa City, Iowa 
Rowell, Teresina, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Sayler, Raymond H., 404 Sigel St., Chicago 

Schacht, Mrs. Lucie H., Chicago Normal College, 6800 Stewart Ave., Chicago 
Schnettler, F. Richard, 3921 North Long Ave., Chicago 
Socoloff, Mrs. B., rog85 Church St., Chicago 

Ulman, Judge Joseph N., Court House, Baltimore, Md. 

Useem, John Hearld, 1709 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Voelker, Edgar W., 415 East “A” St., Moscow, Ida. 

Ward, Maurice H., 430 East Bloomington St., Iowa City, Iowa 
Wells, Horace P., South Bend, Ind. 

Whitmack, Ann L., 1021 Greenleaf Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Yates, Marianne, 150 North Elmwood Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


District of Columbia Chapter —Dr. O. E. Baker discussed “Population 


Prospects in the United States” before the District of Columbia Chapter 
of the American Sociological Society at its meeting on October 25, 1934. 


Institute of International Education.—A limited number of fellowships 
and assistantships are administered under the international student ex- 
changes of the Institute of International Education for American stu- 
dents for graduate study abroad. Applications, in most cases, must be 
filed on or before January 15, 1935. Address, Secretary, Student Bureau, 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Marriage Hygiene.—The first number (August, 1934) of a new medico- 
sociological quarterly, Marriage Hygiene, published in Bombay, India, 
has been received by the Journal. It will carry general and special articles, 
in addition to abstracts of scientific literature, on marriage, the family, 
eugenics and racial welfare, sexual or social hygiene, population, contra- 
ception, sterilization, and marital adjustment. 


Missouri Academy of Science-——The Sociological Section of the Mis- 
souri Academy of Science met at Columbia, Missouri, December 6-8, 
1934. The program included papers by C. T. Pihlblad, Florence W. Scha- 
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per, Arthur S. Emig, Joseph K. Johnson, E. L. Morgan, William C. Smith, 
Walter B. Bodenhafer, O. Myking Mehus, J. Brewton Berry, and Homer 
L. Williams. 


Rockefeller Foundation.—The Rockefeller Foundation in its detailed 
report of its activities for 1933 sets forth the work in the fields of Public 
Health, Medical Sciences, and Natural Sciences. The work in Social Sci- 
ence is reported as follows: 

The total amount appropriated for projects in the social sciences during the 
year was $1,636,000. 

In a general program aiding the social sciences as a whole, support was given 
to twenty institutional centers in the United States, Canada, Europe, the Near 
East, and the Orient. 

In support of a program of specific research in economic planning and control, 
appropriations were made in 1933 to the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York City; to the Financial Section and Economic Intelligence 
Service of the League of Nations; to the Economic Foundation, New York City, 
for a study of the history of prices; to the University of Louvain, Belgium, for 
researches on the business cycle; and to the Industrial Relations Counselors, 
New York City, for unemployment studies. In the field of international rela- 
tions, grants were made in 1933 to the Foreign Policy Association, New York 
City; the Fiscal Committee of the League of Nations, for a study of interna- 
tional taxation problems; the Geneva Research Center, Switzerland; the Ameri- 
can Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations; the German School of Politics, 
Berlin; and the American Geographical Society, for the preparation of a map 
of Hispanic America on a 1 to 1,000,000 scale. For research in community organ- 
ization and planning, grants were made to the Social Sciences Research Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Government Statistics and Information Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; to the Science Advisory Board, Washington, D.C.; and to the Joint 
Committee on Research of the Community Council of Philadelphia, Pa. 

During 1933, The Rockefeller Foundation provided funds with which 208 
active fellowships were maintained in the social sciences. A special fellowship 
program in agricultural economics and rural sociology which had been sup- 


ported over a five-year period came to an end, June 30, 1933. In the final year 
there were 22 men holding fellowships. 


Society for Social Research—The Society for Social Research held its 
Thirteenth Annual Institute at the University of Chicago, August 17-19, 
1934, on the general topic of Regional Research and Regional Planning. 
Readers of papers included: E. T. Hiller, Clark Tibbitts, Allen Miller, 
Henry D. McKay, R. Clyde White, E. H. Shideler, Everett C. Hughes, 
Robert E. Park, Louis Wirth, Harold D. Lasswell, Homer Hoyt, Charles 
S. Newcomb, Ruth Newcomb, Richard O. Lang, Louise W. Gilfillan. The 
officers for the year 1934-35 are: Edwin H. Sutherland, President; Rob- 
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ert Redfield, Vice-President; Donald Pierson, Secretary; Allen Miller, 
Assistant Secretary; Richard O. Lang, Treasurer; Alfred R. Lindesmith, 
Editor of the Bulletin; Edna Hines, Assistant Editor. The Society for 
Social Research has been received as a fifth chapter member of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society. 


Brigham Young University—Dr. Lowry Nelson, professor of rural 
social economics and the dean of the college of applied science at 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, has acted as director of the 
division of social service of the Utah Emergency Relief Administration 
during the summer. 


University of Chicago.—Professor E. B. Reuter, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology at the University of Iowa, will be in residence at the 
University of Chicago throughout the spring quarter, 1935. He will give 
courses on the American Negro and on Human Migration in Its Cultural 
Relations. 


University of Denver—Miss Florence Hutsinpillar, of the United States 
Children’s Bureau since 1927, is the new director of the department of 
social work at the University of Denver. She takes the place of Miss 
Eleanor Kimball, who resigned to return to her social work in California. 


Last year Professor Hutsinpillar was one of three delegates representing 
this country at an international conference on child welfare, which was 
held in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The University of Denver was awarded the educational medal for dis- 
tinguished service in promoting international good-will and understand- 
ing, by the FIDAC, the inter-allied veterans’ association, at their annual 
convention in London, England. 


Franklin College.—William S. Mather, Jr., has been appointed to teach 


sociology during the year 1934-35 in the place of Ernest H. Shideler, who 
is on leave of absence. 


University of Hawaii.—Professor Roswell H. Johnson, formerly of the 
University of Pittsburgh, has been appointed social hygienist at Palama 
Settlement, Honolulu, T. H., and will also teach social hygiene and eu- 
genics at the University of Hawaii. The work in Honolulu begins Janu- 
ary I, 1935. 


Harvard University Harvard University Press announces the publi- 
cation of Essential Factors of Social Evolution, by Thomas Nixon Carver, 
David A. Wells professor of political economy, emeritus. 
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University of Idaho.—Mr. Edgar W. Voelker has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of sociology at the University of Idaho. 


Kansas State Teachers College-—Theodore K. Noss has been appointed 
to teach sociology in the place of M. Wesley Roper, who has leave of ab- 
sence during the first semester. 


Loyola University —Dr. Mary J. McCormick has been appointed in- 
structor in social case work at Loyola University. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology.—The department of economics 
has been expanded into a department of economics and social science 
and Edwin S. Burdell has been appointed professor of sociology. A new 
department of city planning has also been created in the school of 
architecture, emphasizing the social implications of city planning, zoning, 
and housing. 


Miami University—Professor Read Bain taught at Brigham Young 
University in Utah during the summer, 1934. P. K. Whelpton, of the 
Scripps Foundation, is in Europe. Mrs. Eugene Whitridge, professor of 
sociology and economics at Earlham, is assisting the department. 


University of Michigan.—The Michigan Juvenile Delinquency Service 
has been organized by the University of Michigan on the initiative of 
President Ruthven to stimulate interest in delinquency problems on the 
part of juvenile judges and other leaders in Michigan communities, and 
to carry on research in this field. The Service publishes a monthly News 
Letter which is sent to Michigan officials, school erecutives, and newspaper 
editors without charge, and to others for a nominal fee of 25 cents for the 
year. Reading lists on juvenile delinquency are also supplied free, and 
arrangements can be made for speakers and consultation service. Four 
$500 graduate fellowships in juvenile delinquency research and two $150 
scholarships were offered for men for the year 1934~—35, but for lack of ap- 
plicants only one graduate fellowship was awarded. Two graduate 
scholarships and two undergraduate field research scholarships were 
granted. 

The Service is under the direction of Dr. Lowell Juilliard Carr, asso- 
ciate professor of sociology, who is also editor of the News Letter. The 
editorial board includes Miss Harriet Comstock, deputy director of the 
State Welfare Department and president of the Michigan State Confer- 
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ence of Social Work, and the following members of the University faculty: 
Dr. E. W. Blakeman, counselor in religious education; Dr. George E. Car- 
rothers, professor of education and director of the Bureau of Co-operation 
with Educational Institutions; Dr. Martha G. Colby, assistant professor 
of psychology and research associate, University Elementary School; Dr. 
John P. Dawson, associate professor of law; Dr. Edward B. Greene, in- 
structor in psychology; Dr. Willard C. Olson, associate professor of edu- 
cation and director of research in child development; Dr. Theophile 
Raphael, professor of clinical psychiatry; Mr. Harold D. Smith, director, 
Michigan Municipal League; and Miss Mildred Valentine, supervisor of 
field work, sociology department, and director, Ann Arbor Family Welfare 
Bureau. 

Dr. E. D. Beynon has taken over the course in American sociology for 
the first semester. 


University of Nebraska.—Miss Neota Larson has been added to the 
departmental staff to instruct in courses in social work and to supervise 
the case training of FERA relief workers from Lancaster and nearby 
counties and also to assist in the supervision of the regular social work 
students. 


Oberlin College-—Mr. S. C. Newman, who has been appointed at Ohio 
State, is succeeded in the department of sociology by Robert C. Boyer of 
the University of Pittsburgh. The department of sociology has also add- 
ed to its staff the new dean of women of Oberlin College, Miss Mildred 
H. McAfee, who was formerly assistant professor of sociology at Centre 
College and later was alumnae secretary at Vassar College. 


Ohio State University.—Professor Denune was elected president of the 
Ohio Welfare Conference at its annual meeting in October. Professor F. E. 
Lumley will be out of residence during the winter quarter. He has been 
appointed by the mayor of Columbus to the zoning board of the city. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Professor C. W. Coulter spent the month 
of July in the New Educational Fellowship Conference at Capetown and 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, S.A. He gave six lectures on the 
adaptation of American social work methods to South African needs. 

Professor L. A. Cramer left Ohio Wesleyan to participate in the state 
relief set-up and is now in the Columbus office, agricultural reconstruc- 
tion Division. He was replaced by Dr. William L. Leap. 
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University of Toledo.—The sociology department has been especially 
interested in the development of plans for slum clearance and rehousing 
in Toledo in co-operation with the Federal Government and Ohio State 
Housing Board. Professor C. J. Bushnell, head of the department, was 
appointed by the common pleas court to membership on the Toledo 
Metropolitan Housing Authority. A survey of Toledo conditions was 
made and published under the title of “A Study of Housing Conditions in 
Toledo.”’ 


Vanderbilt University —Professor E. T. Krueger, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology, is directing a graduate training school of fifty 
students for the Tennessee relief program. Ernest B. Harper, formerly of 
Kalamazoo College, is giving courses on community organization and 
public welfare. 


Vassar College.—John Wiley & Sons, Inc. announce the publication of 
The Family by Professor Joseph K. Folsom. 


State College of Washington.—In response to the demand for social 
workers for unemployment relief, the State College of Washington has 
expanded its work for the training of social workers, giving special atten- 
tion to the development of a program for workers in rural communities. 
A number of new courses are being added in the department for the train- 
ing of rural social workers. 

Miss Margaretta Frisbee, A.B., A.M., University of Iowa, has been 
employed to give courses in the fields of social work and case work, and to 
supervise students in practice case work. Miss Frisbee was director of 
emergency relief in O’Brien County, Iowa, last year. 

Arrangements have been made with the Washington Emergency Relief 
Administration by which students in the senior year may do work in the 
city of Spokane and adjoining rural counties. 

Mr. A. A. Smick, instructor in the department, was employed by the 
State Planning Commission during the summer to assist in making a 
survey of the social services and institutions of counties in Washington. 


Washington University.—L. L. Bernard has recently been made a cor- 
responding member of the Masaryk Sociological Society of Czechoslovakia 
and of the Asociocién de Estudios Histéricas of Argentina. He and Mrs. 
Bernard spent August and September, together with a group of graduate 
students, in Mexico studying the mores and folkways of the people. They 
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have recently published jointly, as one of the “Washington University 
Studies,” a research monograph entitled Sociology and the Study of Inter- 
national Relations. The volume Fields and Methods of Sociology, edited 
by L. L. Bernard, originally published by Long & Smith of New York, 
has been taken over by Farrar & Rinehart, who have issued a second edi- 
tion of the book. 

Dr. Thomas H. Clare, who completed his work in sociology and psy- 
chology at Washington University in June, has been given charge of the 
work in sociology at Elmhurst College. Dr. Clare also teaches the courses 
in elementary psychology and social psychology in this institution. His 
thesis was on the sociological theories of William T. Harris. 


University of Wisconsin.—Professor John L. Gillin is on leave the first 
semester of the academic year 1934-35 doing research among the prisoners 
of the Wisconsin State Prison at Waupun. 


Yale University.—On the basis of a study of the mental and social char- 
acteristics of the jail population of Connecticut, carried on under the di- 
rection of Professor Jerome Davis, plans are now being made for the State 
Farm Community at Glastenbury. This institution will be for the care of 
misdemeanants who have been sentenced for commitment of thirty or 
more days, housing fifty men each and containing recreation rooms with 
library nooks. Dormitories are being tentatively planned to accommo- 
date five hundred to six hundred men. 


Letters to the Editor —The Journal will publish in a new department 
under the head of “Letters to the Editor” communications from sub- 
scribers and members of the American Sociological Society who may wish 
to write on matters of current interest concerning anything which has been 
published in our pages. There has not been appropriate place for such 
publication in recent years, and communications have been returned be- 
cause they did not fall within any of the existing departments. Material 
intended for this department should not exceed about 375 words in length. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Jealousy of the Gods and Criminal Law at Athens. A Contribu- 
tion to the Sociology of Moral Indignation. By SVEND RANULF. 
2 vols. London: Williams & Norgate, 1933, 1934. Pp. 161+ 301. 


Dr. Ranulf’s work is a contribution toward the solution of a sociological 
problem: How does it come about that in the more advanced societies 
the state inflicts punishment upon persons who commit acts of violence 
against other persons? His present contribution to the problem is an 
investigation of the development of criminal law in ancient Athens. In 
the communities represented in the J/iad and in Athens before the time 
of Drakon, homicide was not an occasion for intervention on the part 
of the state but was avenged by the kindred of the slain. By the fifth 
century in Athens there had come about a condition similar to that of 
our own society, in which the state interferes and punishes those guilty 
of violent action against others. There is, therefore, a problem ‘“‘to dis- 
cover what changes in the structure of the Athenian community con- 
ditioned the altered attitude of the State towards outrages committed by 
private citizens against other private citizens.” 

The method adopted is a close examination of the moral conceptions 
and ideas of justice in Greek literature from Homer through Herodotus, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Pindar to Thucydides, Euripides, and Aris- 
tophanes. The aim is to show a correlation of concomitant variation 
between what Dr. Ranulf calls “the disinterested tendency to inflict 
punishment” and the conception of the gods. 

In the Illiad gods as well as men are indifferent to the wrongs inflicted on 
others than themselves. In fifth century Athens a system of law is established 
which presupposes the readiness of the citizens to interfere when wrongs have 
been inflicted on others. Simultaneously, in the literature, we find a similar 
disinterested activity as guardians of justice attributed to the gods [I, 20]. 

In Herodotus, Aeschylus, and Sophocles misfortunes are visited on men 
by the gods (1) in punishment of wrongs committed, (2) from capricious- 
ness or for their own convenience, (3) out of jealousy. These three writers 
do not trouble to distinguish between these three types of divine action, 
and therefore 

their original audiences cannot have been troubled about it either. Hence the 
Greeks must have found gratification and edification in the very fact that the 
gods brought down ruin upon men, irrespectively of right or reason [I, go]. 
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In fifth-century Athens, therefore, there was “a strong tendency to envy.” 
This is seen by Dr. Ranulf as the underlying cause of the development 
of the conception of this jealousy of the gods, and also of the develop- 
ment of “‘the disinterested tendency to inflict punishment” which makes 
its appearance in the changes of Athenian law. 

To provide a negative instance by which to test this correlation, Dr. 
Ranulf seeks to show that 


there is a point in the history of Greek mentality and social life where the ten- 
dency to inflict punishment and the propensity to envy can be seen to have 
disappeared simultaneously in a definite social group. That group is the upper 
class at Athens in the latter half of the fifth century, more precisely, that part 
of the upper class which was of noble descent and possessed intellectual culture, 
and which had taken advantage of the chances of enrichment offered by the 
growth of the Athenian Empire [I, 161]. 


A great part of the second volume is devoted to the demonstration of 
this thesis by an examination of the writings of Thucydides, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes. 

As a study of the development of the moral ideas of ancient Athens as 
recorded in the literature of the times, the present work contains much 
that is of great interest and value, though some of the interpretations 
(e.g., some of those referring to Euripides and to Aristophanes) may not 


be found to be acceptable in their entirety. But Dr. Ranulf would have 
us consider his work as one not of history but of sociology. That there is 
some relation between the development of law in Athens and the changing 
conceptions of the gods and of divine justice seems probable. But that 
these parallel changes have both been produced by the growth of a ten- 
dency to envy in the Athenian democracy cannot be said to be anything 
more than a formulated hypothesis for which our author has not in this 
work provided anything by which we could measure its probability. Dr. 
Ranulf disarms criticism by insisting that “the present work is only a 
fragment and that there can be no pretension of having proved its thesis 
definitely merely by a study of the Athenian community.” (II, 275). 
But the process that takes place in the development of Athenian law, 
whereby acts such as homicide or theft cease to be private delicts, for 
which those injured (e.g., the clan or kin of a man killed) may obtain 
satisfaction either by an act of retaliation or by receiving an indemnity, 
and become crimes (i.e., subject to punishment by action of the organized 
community) is one that has been repeated in many different societies at 
different times and apparently independently. And this process itself is 
generally viewed by sociologists or anthropologists as being part of a 
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general process of consolidation whereby a passage is made from a tribal 
organization in which an individual belongs primarily to his family or 
his kin or his clan to a state organization in which each individual belongs 
directly to the state as a citizen. The weakness of Dr. Ranulf’s book is 
that he does not sufficiently consider this aspect of this problem. 

Dr. Ranulf’s book, in spite of this weakness in the central thesis, is of 
value in raising a number of problems of method. A review does not 
afford scope for the discussion of these. They are worthy of the careful 
attention of both sociologists and historians. 


A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Research Barriers in the South. By W1tson GEE. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1932. Pp. 192. $2.25. 

This study, made under the auspices of the Southern Regional Com- 
mittee of the Social Science Research Council, undertook to explain the 
retardation in social science research in southern educational institutions. 
The loss suffered by the South through the migration of southern-born 
scholars to the North and West was measured by the study of biographi- 
cal materials contained in Who’s Who and American Men of Science. The 
statistical data on salaries, teaching loads, and administrative attitudes 
were secured largely through questionnaires filled out by ninety-nine 
institutions of higher learning, forty-two of which were located in the 
South and fifty-seven in other sections of the United States. Among the 
more significant findings of the study were: (1) that 45 per cent of the 
social scientists and 60 per cent of the natural scientists born in the South 
had migrated to other regions, this loss being only partially compensated 
by the migration of northern- and western-born scholars into the southern 
institutions; and (2) that the southern college and university teachers 
carry a teaching load 30 per cent greater than their colleagues in other 
parts of the country and receive for this work one-third less salary. Ad- 
ditional data included in this study show that, on the whole, the cost of 
living for university teachers is approximately the same in northern and 
southern cities of similar size and that summer teaching is frequently 
resorted to in the South as a means of supplementing inadequate income, 
thus limiting still further time and strength for research. An important 
part of this volume is a background chapter prepared by L. L. Bernard 
covering a survey of the history of research in the social sciences in the 
South. 


J. F. Sverner 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Hiei in the South. Edited by W. T. Coucn. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1934. Pp. xvi+711. $4.00. 


Culture in the South is a symposium by thirty-one different authors, 
the purpose of which is to interpret the states of the “Old South” (and 
Texas) to their own people and to others. It is a work of appreciative 
description and information primarily, rather than a contribution to 
social science; however, several of the chapters are written in the spirit 
of scientific analysis, notable among them being ‘““The Profile of Southern 
Culture,” by Rupert B. Vance, ‘“‘The Tradition of ‘Poor Whites’” by 
A. N. J. Den Hollander, and “Southern Speech” by William Cabell 
Greet. Naturally, in a volume composed of contributions by so many 
persons, there is more or less repetition. Judging the book in the spirit 
in which it was planned, i.e., as a contribution to the knowledge and 
understanding of the social heritage of a great region, one can have a 
favorable opinion of it. The authors—most of them southern by birth 
and rearing—view their own culture with a detachment which was very 
rare among southern writers of a generation ago. Brief sketches of the 
contributors are collected at the back of the book, and there is a com- 
prehensive index. The volume should serve as a useful addition to refer- 
ence literature on the South. 

FLoyp N. HovusE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


America in the Southwest, A Regional Anthology. Selected and edited 
by T. M. Pearce and TELFAIR HENDON. Albuquerque: Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. Pp. xxvi+346. 

This volume contains about fifty selections: excerpts from books, and 
articles previously published in magazines, reviews, etc. They are divided 
into three classes. The first group, entitled “What Is the Southwest?” 
deals with the archaeology, architecture, ethnic and occupational groups, 
of the region. The second, ‘“‘Where Is the Southwest?” describes the 
topography, climate, and flora. “Who Is the Southwest?” the third 
group, tells of Indians, Spaniards, cowboys, trappers, artists, health- 
seekers, and other “character types.”’ 

Mary Austin, Willa Cather, C. F. Lummis, Adolph Bandelier, Edgar 
Lee Hewett, Harvey Fergusson, H. B. Alexander, J. Frank Dobie, Witter 
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Bynner, and Stanley Vestal are some of the more widely known names 
of the forty-four writers included in this anthology. 

The editors wish, in this book, to “contribute a bit of distinctive music, 
the song of the Southwest, to the song of America.” 


A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Mesa Land. The History and Romance of the American Southwest. 
By ANNA WILMARTH IcKEs. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. 236. $3.00. 


Sky Determines. An Interpretation of the Southwest. By Ross Cat- 
vin. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 354. $2.50. 


The Southwest as a distinctive culture area has long interested stu- 
dents. Mrs. Ickes’ book, which devotes itself to the Indians, Navajo and 
Pueblo, in a conventionally enthusiastic way, does not contribute much 
to this interest. Sky Determines not only ranges more widely—including 
Apaches, Mexicans, American ranchers, and well-diggers, as well as 
Navajos and Pueblos, as part of the Southwestern scene—but also pene- 
trates more deeply. Dr. Calvin appears intimate not so much with the 
people as with the soil. He is particularly illuminating in his descriptions 
of the three zones—desert, mesa, and mountain—and of the plant ecology 
of each. The main theme of the book, that the sky, by giving or with- 
holding water, determines the nature of the life which shall be lived be- 
neath it can, of course, be applied more adequately to the interpretation 
of Mother Nature than to that of human nature. Environment determines 
the choices but does not determine the form which a culture will take. 
Furthermore, there is the tendency, which Dr. Calvin discusses in his 
last chapter, of man to modify his environment. The Southwest, however, 
like Mexico, appears too isolated, and too difficult a task for modifica- 
tion, to lose its distinctive geographic and cultural character very soon. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Cuicaco, ILLnors 


The Yakut. By WALDEMAR JOCHELSON. New York: American 
Museum of Natural History, 1933. Pp. 225. 
Dr. Jochelson, who has previously published monographs on the 
Koryak, the Yukaghir, and the Yukaghirized Tungus under the auspices 
of the American Museum of Natural History, has here assembled the 
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field notes which he collected while a tzarist political exile among the 
Yakut and also on Siberian expeditions between 1884 and 1894 and be- 
tween 1902 and 1904. The monograph embraces, with varied degrees of 
comprehensiveness, the physical anthropology and language, as well as 
the culture, of the Yakuts, and traces the tribe’s migrations and the 
history and effects of its contacts with Russians. Particularly significant 
is the relatively full discussion of shamanism and the kumiss festivals, 
while the data on the family and kinship are scant. Many effective illus- 


trations and drawings illuminate the text. 
BERNHARD J. STERN 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Church and State in Latin America. A History of Politico-Ecclesias- 
tical Relations. By J. Ltoyp Mecuam. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1934. Pp. viiit+550. $4.50. 


This book inquires into the historical development of the present 
position of the Roman Catholic church in Latin America. The first 
three chapters deal with the relations between Church and State during 
the Spanish Régime and during the struggle for independence. The re- 
maining fourteen chapters recount the separate and different courses of 
development which those relations took in the new republics. So far as 
can be reported by a reviewer not a historian, this work, a pioneer under- 
taking in the field, is scholarly, and the author maintains a reasonably 
balanced judgment. An interest to the sociologist lies in the fact that, 
although the work is a contribution to history, it is a little more than that, 
because there is an implicit comparative study. The question is raised: 
Under what circumstances did the Church receive a favored political 
position, and under what circumstances was the Church disestablished 
and severely regulated? In these respects Peru and Mexico offer the ex- 
treme deviates, and the widely differing outcomes are the more interest- 
ing in view of the fact that the ethnic and cultural factors were much the 
same in the two countries. Is the persistent power of the Church in Peru 
related to the relatively small degree of racial intermixture there and to 
the slow development of a middle class? But with such an explanation the 
situation in Guatemala is not wholly consistent. Professor Mecham 
thinks it is simply due to the failure of Peru to develop liberal leaders, and 
thus, in effect, states the problem in other terms. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Social Pathology in China. By HERBERT Day Lamson. Shanghai, 

China: Commercial Press, 1934. Pp. vii+607. 

This book treats of the problems of livelihood, health, marriage, and 
the family in China and suggests remedies for their solution. Its data are 
taken largely from the works published in the English language by both 
Western and native scholars, describing the extent of each of these prob- 
lems both abroad and in China, relating what has been done in the West 
to solve these problems, and pointing out what may be done in China. 
The work is intended to be a source book for the study of Chinese social 
problems for English-reading college students and should serve this 
purpose well. 

The author of this work is apparently more interested in what should 
be done to cope with the problems mentioned above than how these 
problems come to be as they are. No attempt is made to grasp the funda- 
mental characteristics of the Chinese culture and to interpret the prob- 
lems of social and personal disorganization in the light of the whole cul- 
tural complex. However, the questions and topics suggested for study at 
the end of each chapter should be able to arouse the students’ interest in 


further research. 
BINGHAM Dal 
ILLINOIS 


Social Backgrounds of American Literature. By RALPH PHILIP 
Boas and KATHERINE Burton. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co., 


1933. Pp. xiit+353- $1.50. 

Surely, it is not unreasonable to expect that a book entitled Social 
Backgrounds of American Literature will be (1) a social history of the 
United States, (2) an account of American literature in its social implica- 
tions, or (3) an attempt to define the effects of social conditions on our 
literature. The authors were well advised to relinquish the third task as 
beyond their powers, and to content themselves with a compromise be- 
tween the first and second objectives indicated. In consequence, the book 
is a readable elementary social history, with rather jejune comments on 
literature dragged in by the heels. It is disconcerting to find the authors 
using “disinterest” as a noun and ascribing Jack London’s education, not 
to the University of California, but to the University of Chicago. It is 
impossible to see how such suggested subjects for study as “Lindberg’s 
Transatlantic Flight” and “Total Eclipses of the Sun” could be made 
relevant either to our social backgrounds or to our literature. 


Frep B. MILLetTtT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Social and Economic History of the United States. Vol. I1, The Rise 
of Industrialism, 1820-1875. By Harry J. CARMAN. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1934. Pp. x+684. $4.00. 


The United States since 1865. By Louis M. HACKER and BENJAMIN 
B. Kenprick. New York: F. S. Crofts, 1934. Pp. xx+833. $5.00. 


- Political and Social Growth of the United States: 1852-1933. By 
ARTHUR MEIER SCHLESINGER. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
Pp. xi+564. $3.00. 

The Third American Revolution: An Interpretation. By BENSON 
Y. Lanpis. New York: Association Press, 1933. Pp. vii+156. 


Professor Carman is engaged on the most considerable economic and 
social history of the United States which has been attempted by a single 
author. His second volume carries us from Samuel Slater and the begin- 
nings of New England industrialism to the depredations of the “robber 
barons” after the Civil War. It thus covers what is sometimes known as 
the period of early industrial capitalism in the United States. It not only 
gives a full and very interesting account of the rise of mechanical manu- 
facturing and the introduction of machinery into agriculture but also 
treats very intelligently of the social and cultural developments of the 
period, laying stress upon the rise of democracy and its impact upon 
American life. 

Professors Hacker and Kendrick have written what is very widely 
regarded as the most satisfactory history of the United States since the 
Civil War. It is one of the outstanding examples of the “‘new history” to 
appear in textbook form. Taken together with Professor Carman’s first 
two volumes, it would give an almost unrivaled account of American 
social evolution. The old and conventional rubrics of American history 
are almost completely dispensed with; and the story is organized about 
the growth of monopoly and finance capitalism, the expansion and decline 
of American agriculture, and the impact of these processes upon American 
politics and culture. The book runs to more than eight hundred pages 
and is thus an impressive demonstration of the passing of the day when 
historians were inclined to end their books and courses on American 
history with the period of Civil War and Reconstruction. The courage of 
the authors in dealing with controversial problems and social issues is 
as conspicuous and praiseworthy as the novelty of their approach to the 
subject-matter of history. The book contains a splendid and realistic 
summary of the New Deal, which greatly enhances its value. 

Professor Schlesinger covers the same period as Hacker and Kendrick 
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but in much briefer form. (Those who wish a more condensed account 
of American history since the Civil War will find this an extremely read- 
able and satisfactory summary.) It is as up-to-date as the Hacker and 
Kendrick book in its conception of the scope of history, but is far more 
cautious in venturing any opinions or passing any verdicts upon delicate 
or controversial subjects. 

Mr. Landis gives us a broad and sweeping interpretation of the policies 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, which he conceives of as a third 
American Revolution, comparable to the revolution of Washington’s day 
and that of the period of Lincoln. Historians may later pass a quite 
different judgment upon the character of the New Deal, but Mr. Landis 
has certainly succeeded in producing a brilliant and sympathetic interpre- 
tation, far removed from a mere chronicle or catalogue of events. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
NEw SCHOOL FoR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Cesta Demokracie (‘The Way of Democracy”). By T. G. MASARYK. 
Edited by Vas K. Skracu. Prague: Cin Publishing Co., 1933- 
34. Vol. I, Pp. xxiii+ 530; Vol. II, Pp. xii+559. 

The ability of President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia to impress his 
sociological and philosophical ideas on his people has promoted him to 
the front rank not only among modern statesmen but also among those 
few university professors who have influenced the course of human 
events. We have the record of Masaryk’s war experiences and a summary 
of some of his ideas in his The Making of a State (1927). The present two 
volumes are really a sequel to this book, being a compilation of Masaryk’s 
discourses, correspondence, documents, articles, and letters from 1921 to 
1923, arranged systematically and edited by his efficient secretary, Dr. 
Vasil K. Skrach. The selection, however, lacks discrimination. For ex- 
ample, the reprints of the telegrams of congratulations or condolences to 
various heads of states are really valueless, simply because those who are 
acquainted with the workings of a president’s office know that they are 
prepared for him by his secretaries and signed by him as a matter of 
routine. This opinion of the reviewer, however, should not detract from 
the great sociological value of the work, which is a superb collection of 
material for a future sociological study of Masaryk and his influence on 
his nation—a man of great gifts and of unusual variety, of a long, spec- 
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tacular and, to employ a much abused word, glamorous career. In addi- 
tion, the work should be credited with disengaging the man from the 
myth, because Masaryk is one of those rare human beings who is becom- 
ing legendary during his own lifetime. Numerous valuable photographs 
and reproductions of documents are scattered throughout the volumes. 


JosepH S. Roucek 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


World History. By CARLTON J. H. Haves, PARKER THoMAs Moon, 
and JoHN W. WAYLAND. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 2 
vols. Pp. xiiit+912. $1.60 each. 


Professor Hayes has written one of the most successful manuals on 
the history of modern Europe, and Professor Moon has done equally 
effective work in the field of international relations. They have now col- 
laborated on a history of the world designed for high-school use. It is 
thoroughly up-to-date in devoting a large amount of space to social, 
economic, and cultural problems. A broad-minded, international point 
of view pervades the whole work. It is world-history in the best sense of 
the term. The wide use of a book of this sort in American schools would 
do much toward producing an intelligent perspective in approaching the 
problems of contemporary citizenship. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New ScHOOL FoR SocrAL RESEARCH 


Between Two Worlds. By NicHOLAS Murray BUTLER. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xv+450. $3.00. 


President Butler of Columbia University has brought together in this 
volume a number of his more important addresses and articles of the last 
two years. It is a very good exhibit of the orthodox liberal attitude of our 
day. In his solution of our current problems President Butler seeks the 
impossible. He desires a program which will deal successfully with the 
problems of 1934 while, at the same time, permitting the existence of the 
same liberty which characterized a simple agricultural society. He also 
asks for peace, while defending by implication the most powerful factors 
and groups which sustain the war system. In short, he wished planning 
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without compulsion and peace without justice. There may be hope in 
some brand of resolute liberalism, but certainly very little in the type 
represented by Dr. Butler, who seems quite completely unconscious of 
the real implications of the title of his work. A man who attacks the 
Child Labor Amendment (pp. 350 ff.) can hardly be held to envisage a 
“new world.” 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


La notion du “politique” et la théorie des différends internationaux. 
By Hans MorRGENTHAN. Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1933. Pp. 92. 


In this monograph the author undertakes to examine and to reformu- 
late the relationship between international law and international politics. 
More specifically, as a jurist with an interest broader than the abstract 
logic of the law, he is concerned with the limits of arbitration and adjudi- 
cation and the nature of “justiciable’”’ international controversies in the 
light of the processes of diplomacy. He perceives that international 
politics is a struggle for power, while international law is a definition of 
rights and obligations. His observations on the implications of this fact 
are highly interesting and suggestive. But he leaves the problem where 
he found it. Because of his preoccupation with law, he does not quite 
attain to the only type of formulation which would be adequate, i.e., one 
in which law is envisaged as a symbolic verbalization of rules of mutual 
convenience, reflecting established relationships of power, and as a con- 
ceptual framework within which the political struggle goes on. In inter- 
national relations, as in all contacts between political groups, politics 
begins where law ends, and vice versa. The actors on the political stage 
may defy the law. But the law cannot defy the exigencies of political con- 
flict, for legal symbols have meaning and application only as rules for 
carrying on conflict or for preventing conflict in situations in which “in- 
terests”’ are so envisaged emotionally that compromise is possible. A 
social psychologist with a bent for jurisprudence might formulate this 
relationship. A jurist with an interest in sociology has difficulty. But 
Dr. Morgenthan is to be commended for attempting it; and the result is 
stimulating and worth the perusal of jurists and sociologists alike. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Das parlamentarische Wahlrecht. Ein Handbuch iiber die Bildung 
der gesetzgebenden K orperschaften in Europa. By KARL BRAUNIAS. 
Berlin und Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1932. Band. I, 
Das Wahirecht in den einzelnen Staaten. Pp. xviiit640. Rm. 
22.50. Band II, Allgemeiner Teil. Pp. xiit+320. Rm. 15. 


Demokratie und Wahlrecht. Eine wahlrechtssoziologische Unter- 
suchung zur Krise der parlamentarischen Regierungsbildung. 
By F. A. Hermens. Paderborn: Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh, 
1933. Pp. 186. Rm. 8. 


These two treatises on the mechanics of democracy—one by an Aus- 
trian scholar and the other by a German scholar—came out at a time 
when democracy was being eclipsed in their respective countries. 

The work by Braunias is in accordance with the old traditions of 
German scholarship. It is an exhaustive and comprehensive analysis of 
the formal election provisions of all the countries in Europe even down 
to the smallest principality. Twenty-two languages were used in com- 
piling the first volume, which contains a description of the election laws 
of the thirty-six European states. Among the subjects covered are the 
following: theory of suffrage, compulsory voting, organization of the 
electorate, election districts, election officials, registration of voters, 
nomination, voting procedure, methods of representation, recounts, and 
election costs. In no other language has so ambitious a work on electoral 
mechanisms appeared in recent years. Georg Meyer’s work is now over 
thirty years old; and Robert Luce, in his treatises on legislatures and 
suffrage, did not attempt to exhaust the European materials. 

Like other German scholars of the compiler type, Braunias tends to 
emphasize the legal and formal, rather than the administrative and politi- 
cal, aspects of his subject; and he makes no claim to originality in his 
theoretical discussion. While an obvious attempt is made at completeness, 
his treatment of nominating methods and of money in elections is dis- 
appointing because of its inadequacy. Although he discusses all other 
functions of the electorate, he fails to discuss fully direct law-making. 

As a whole, the work is admirably done and should serve as a standard 
reference on electoral matters. While largely legal, it also contains an 
imposing array of statistical materials showing how different election 
laws operate, and it gives evidence of familiarity with administrative 
practices. The treatment of proportional representation is especially full, 
and it brings to light several early inventors of voting devices who were 
overlooked by Hoag and Hallett. 
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Dr. Hermens deals with a narrower subject in a more controversial 
manner. His book is a criticism of the system of proportional representa- 
tion employed in Germany during the republican régime. In supporting 
his thesis that the German plan of representation tended to make the 
parliamentary system more unworkable than other systems would have, 
he drew largely upon the experience of England, France, and his own 
country with other systems of representation. He also mentions the 
experience of the United States, Belgium, Switzerland, and the Scandi- 
navian countries. While Dr. Hermens makes some of the necessary 
qualifications, it appears that he has placed too much emphasis upon the 
effect of mechanical electoral devices. Given the economic and social 
conditions found in Germany during the past fifteen years, parliamentary 
government would have declined under any system of representation. 
On the other hand, countries like Belgium and the Irish Free State have 
developed majority parties from time to time in spite of proportional 
representation, and Great Britain with its single-member district plan 
has repeatedly failed to secure a majority party rule in parliament. 


Haroip F. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Who Rules America? A Century of Invisible Government. By JOHN 
McConaucuy. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1934. 


Pp. 338. $3.00. 


The subtitle gives the key to the spirit of this book. It is an attempt 
to show that even Rome was never sacked and pillaged by the barbarians 
to the extent that these United States have been by the robber barons of 
industry, banking, and transportation. Back of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln, back of all America’s great historical figures, the author has 
detected a group of highbinders breaking through and robbing the people. 
If all that stands written in this volume were the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, one might conjecture how a nation so per- 
sistently maltreated could have so long survived. So often has America 
been “bled white” in these three hundred pages that the country, by all 
the rules, should have perished of pernicious anemia long ago. 

Much of what the author tells his readers is true, although the greater 
part of it has no flavor of novelty. In the annals of any nation, during a 
stretch of 150 years, one can usually find enough political crookedness, 
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economic banditry, and social chicanery to fill a book. America, as a 
rapidly growing land, has probably had to put up with more than her 
share. But there is a credit, as well as a debit, side to the ledger of history, 
and not much is ever gained in the long run by ignoring it. The present 
volume attracts by the pungency of its style and repels by the self-evi- 
dent one-sidedness of its narrative. It is not a contribution to political 
science but to the literature of indignation. An excellent essay on Wood- 
row Wilson, which does not read like the rest of the book, is printed in 
the Appendix. 


B. Munro 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Grundriss der Statistik, 11: Gesellschaftsstatistik. By WILHELM WINK- 

LER. Berlin: Julius Springer, 1933. Pp. viii+-290. 

In the Preface to this compact volume of 290 pages Professor Winkler 
offers it with the purpose “‘that it should not be a picture book of statisti- 
cal data, but a text- and practice-book in statistics, a book in short, by 
means of which the student should be educated not only in statistical 
knowledge, but also in statistical thinking.” 

In “social statistics” the author includes not only those categories of 
thinking that arise out of the application of statistical reasoning to the 
mass data of human society, but also the figures in which they are em- 
bodied. In harmony with this definition the book contains a wide variety 
of statistical problems illustrated from the wealth of material of official 
statistics, almost exclusively from Germany and Austria. It is organized 
not on the basis of statistical method, but of the major fields of social 
statistics. The principal headings are ‘‘Population Statistics,” “Economic 
Statistics,” “Culture Statistics [Kulturstatistik],”’ and ‘Political Statis- 
tics.”’ These occupy respectively 42, 52, 4, and 2 per cent of the text prop- 
er, which gives some notion of the relative importance, or at least abun- 
dance, of such material in these countries. 

For the American student the book will have some methodological val- 
ue, and should assist him in becoming acquainted with German and 
Austrian statistical practice. More valuable, however, are the abundant 
bibliographical footnotes, so far as these refer to German sources. The 
non-specialist in any of the fields here listed will find clues to the litera- 
ture which should prove useful. 

C. E. GEHLKE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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Employeurs et salariés en France. By HYACINTHE DUBREUIL. 
Publication du Centre de Documentation sociale de 1l’Ecole 
normale supérieure. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. x+461. 


This new book of H. Dubreuil has been written at the request of the 
Industrial Relations Counselors of New York. It is, as yet, the most 
complete, accurate, and up-to-date survey of industrial relations in 
France. 

H. Dubreuil was widely known as the worker-writer, who translated 
in his works his own experience of the shop and the machine. Employeurs 
et salariés en France is much more objective. It is a description of the 
different forms which the relations of employers and employes have taken 
in France, successively from the standpoints of the workers, the manu- 
facturers, and the community. None of those forms is left outside the 
scope of the book. 

The factual character of this work does not prevent Dubreuil from 
asserting his point of view as to the best means of making industrial re- 
lations peaceful. He does not think that the antagonism between em- 
ployers and employes is fundamental. He is confident in the virtue of 
scientific management to solve the conflicts which arise between capital 
and labor. 


R. MARJOLIN 
Paris, FRANCE 


La distribuzione della ricchezza. By Paoto CATTANEO. Torino: 
Fratelli Bocca Editor, 1933, Pp. xi+313. L. 32. 


The author, a lawyer who has spent all of his life in industry, presents 
what he calls his law of the distribution of produced wealth. Briefly 
stated this law is as follows: The totality (designated as A) of salaries, 
wages, rents, interest, profits, and earnings of whatever form and derived 
from whatever source in a determined period of time in a world-economy 
is equal to the amassed, produced, and distributed wealth in that same 
period of time. (B is the symbol used to designate wealth.) If A tends 
to be superior to B, the great mass of savings are thus imperiled, the 
standard of living falls, and a crisis follows. He calls this the fundamental 
law of distribution, because, if distribution is planned in accordance with 
it, an equilibrium between production and distribution can be achieved. 

It is significant to note that he believes the present Italian Corporative 
State to be operated on his law of distribution and that the so-called 
Charter of Labor of the Fascist State is an expression of the desired 


equilibrium between factors A and B. E. D. Monacnesi 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Security Speculation; Its Economic Effects. By JoHN T. FLYNN. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. Pp. xii+332. $3.00. 


The literature of the Stock Exchange has traditionally been of two 
general types: (1) introductions to the technique of successful margin 
trading; (2) “impartial” studies of the economic functions of speculation, 
written either by employees of the Exchange or by other apologists in 
close symbiotic relationship to it. In the present study, Mr. Flynn has no 
such vested interest to maintain. Basing his conclusions on the hitherto 
“inside” information brought to light in the hearings of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, he gives the most realistic analysis of 
security speculation to be found in the literature. He defines security 
speculation as ‘“‘an operation in which one buys or sells securities with the 
design to make a profit out of the changes in the market price.” He treats 
the subject under the following headings: (1) “The Market Place,” the 
implements and mechanisms of speculation in securities; (2) “The Eco- 
nomic Functions of Speculation,” supplying the credit market, distribut- 
ing securities, furnishing an open and continuous market, etc. (he con- 
cludes that these so-called beneficial effects have been greatly magnified, 
if not actually distorted, by the “economists” of the Exchange); (3) 
“Remedies.”” After presenting the case for governmental regulation, he 
analyzes the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 in the emasculated form in 
which it was finally passed. In his opinion, the Act remedies few of the 
major abuses which have combined to make security speculation a de- 
structive force in our socio-economic system. 


Francis E. MERRILL 
CENTRAL Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE 


Curcaco, ILLINoIs 


Examen sociologique de la Constitution Soviétique. Bruxelles: Im- 
primerie Scientifique et Littéraire, 1932. Pp. 106. 


This study will prove disappointing to anyone who takes its title 
literally. The author is an inept student of Soviet law (he begins by deny- 
ing that there is any!); and his sociology is, to say the least, somewhat 
muddled. He attempts an analysis of the tools of power of the Commu- 
nist dictatorship on the naive assumption that in bourgeois states con- 
stitutions are sacred and above politics, while the Soviet constitution is 
merely a political weapon. Ten years after the March on Rome and ten 
months before the German Nazi revolution, he says that Western con- 
stitutions make impossible the tyranny of political parties (p. 94). He 
assumes further that the Communists rule Russia primarily by force and 
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fear; and he is much distressed thereby. The work is interesting only as 
an example of how not to attempt sociological interpretations of con- 
stitutions. Anyone incapable of perceiving that every “constitution” has 
social significance only as a set of legal symbols whereby ruling classes 
evoke deference and obedience had best refrain from “sociological” 
analyses of the type here undertaken. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


New Governments in Europe. Edited by RAyMonD LESLIE BUELL. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934. Pp. xiv+44o. $2.50. 


The World War was supposedly fought to make the world safe for 
democracy. But in spite of the victory of the Allies, dictatorship has 
made vast inroads among the new democratic states established during 
or immediately after the World War. More than half of Europe is now 
under one form or another of dictatorship, either Fascist or Communist. 
Dr. Buell has edited an extremely timely and serviceable little volume 
dealing with the growth of dictatorship since the World War and describ- 
ing the character of the new dictatorial governments. It is not only a 
valuable supplement to the standard manuals on European government, 
but also a very readable aid to the general reader who desires an intelli- 
gent orientation in the problems of contemporary Europe. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
NEw SCHOOL FoR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes. By S. ZUCKERMAN. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1932. Pp. xii+356. $3.75. 


No sociologist who is interested in the origins of human social institu- 
tions should miss this important book, which is more critical in dealing 
with data and more constructive in its theory than the work of Alverdes, 
the only other contemporary scholarly book on “animal sociology.” The 
sources drawn upon by Zuckerman include not only the usual accounts 
by naturalists and anthropologists, but also careful and recent technical 
studies by physiologists and psychologists. The author’s own studies of 
baboons and apes in London, and of wild baboons during two trips to 
South Africa furnish basic data. 

Though an anatomist, Zuckerman shows an understanding of psy- 
chological problems, particularly in his criticism of “social instincts” 
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and in his discussion of what seem to him the more probable fundamental 
factors in the social life of animals. He does not believe that it is possible 
to base conclusions as to what are the more natural human institutions 
(monogamy, etc.) on a study of any subhuman forms, but sees in the life 
of the monkey only “‘a crude picture of a social level from which emerged 
our earliest human ancestors.’”’ On that social level, he argues, social 
groupings are determined largely by sexual factors. 

Zuckerman is tough-minded, leaning over backward at times in his 
desire to avoid subjective anthropomorphism. But he has produced a 
most interesting and stimulating book, the attractiveness of which is en- 
hanced by artistic photographs. 


MarGaAret W. CurtTI 
SmitH COLLEGE 


’ Phyloanalysis. By WiLt1aAM GALT. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., 1933. Pp. 151. 


This little volume written by a student of Dr. Trigant Burrow seeks 
to present in general outline the group method of behavior analysis being 
developed by the Lifwynn Foundation. Although carefully written, the 
volume scarcely succeeds in making any clearer the intriguing but puz- 
zling work of Dr. Burrow than do the writings of the latter. It should be 
helpful, however, as a suggestive introduction to the writings. 

While obscure at many points, the general position is that neurotic 
behavior arises from the construction of an environment of social images, 
which are heavily loaded with affect and molded by the moralistic pattern 
of “rightness” and “wrongness.”’ These social images, which come to 
acquire a compulsive character, exercise a distorting, obstructive, and 
aberrant effect upon the original organic and phyletic unity and harmony 
between individuals in their association. The practice of phyloanalysis, 
or group analysis, by those participating in contact with others serves, 
seemingly, to reveal concretely this divergence and discrepancy, and so 
prepare for a return to the natural phyletic relation in place of the arti- 
ficial social relation. 

The reader has the impression that there are interesting possibilities 
to the approach of Dr. Burrow; but the presentation of his scheme will 
have to be stripped of much of its verbiage, obscurity, and mysticism, 
and permit of intelligible scrutiny before it can hope to command much 
serious attention on the part of those who are not in the “inner group.” 


HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Studies in Expressive Movement. By GorDON W. ALLPoRT and 
Puitie E. VERNON. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 
xiii + 269. 

The authors have devoted themselves to the interesting problem of the 
existence of consistency between different gestures, or forms of move- 
ment, in which personality is presumably expressed. Their preoccupa- 
tion is not in whether a gesture expresses truly the personality trait 
which it is purported to express, but in whether this purported trait is 
found in other and separate gestures of the subject. Experimental records 
of twenty-five male subjects were taken to ascertain such qualities of 
behavior as speed, pressure, and style, and were supplemented by re- 
stricted graphological analyses by a trained graphologist. The results 
indicate that the self-consistency between the different forms of expres- 
sion exceeds measurably what one would expect by chance. One infers 
that they provide some support for the belief that personality does reveal 
its character and organization in “expressive” gestures and movements. 

A second part of the volume considers briefly the claims for the study 
of personality through handwriting. Some interesting experimental 
evidence is presented, showing again that the identification of personality 
traits in this manner exceeds significantly chance expectations. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Wild Boy of Aveyron. By JEAN-MARC-GASPARD ITARD. Trans- 
lated by GEorGE and Murtet Humpnrey. With an introduction 
by GreorceE Humpnurey. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. 
XViii+ 104. 

Students of social psychology who are interested in the accounts of 
feral children will welcome this addition to the literature on the subject. 
It consists of two memoirs on the “wild boy of Aveyron” by Dr. Jean 
Itard, to whose care the child was intrusted. In them he reports his care- 
ful observations of the boy and his patient efforts to induce in him ele- 
ments of human ‘“‘minded-ness”’ and normal social conduct. 

The wild boy of Aveyron was found in the year 1799 and lived to 1828. 
Many of the techniques ingeniously devised by Dr. Itard have presaged 
and guided subsequent methods of progressive education; for this reason 
this volume will be of distinct interest to historians of education. Equally 
valuable, however, is the significance of the mental isolation of the boy 
and the interesting changes in his conduct as he came to participate in 
the social world of those about him. Dr. Itard has presented this phase 
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of his studies with penetrating insight. While his observations have not 
been complete or his experiments as varied as would be suggested by 
present-day knowledge, nevertheless their suggestiveness, ingenuity, and 
frequently telling character make this volume worthy of careful reading 
by social psychologists. 

Ps UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HERBERT BLUMER 


‘’ The Conflict of the Individual and the Mass in the Modern World. 


By Everett DEAN Martin. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1932. Pp. 200. $2.00. 

‘This series of lectures pivots on the contention that modern American 
society sets an essential conflict between the individual and the mass. 
The development of a philosophy of naturalism depersonalizing man’s 
relationships to his world, of industrialism depersonalizing his relations 
to his fellows and to his work, of a continuous religious organization of the 
state, and of a standardized mass society to the detriment of a differenti- 
ated class society—all this development has induced an emergence of 
“‘crowd-mindedness” before which individuality suffers in its formation. 
The crowd mentality, marked characteristically by obsessive and delusive 
ideas, egomania, and homicidal wishes, is an expression of infantilism; 
individuality, formed out of self-discipline, an indication of personal 
maturity. The book is an elaboration of these elementary propositions. 
The author feels sincerely the need for emancipating individuals from the 
mass or crowd; yet his suggestions for this liberation reduce to a few plati- 
tudes exhorting the life of self-discipline. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Human Personality. By Louis BEerc. New York: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1933. Pp. xv+321. $3.00. 

Here is a rare specimen: a book by a psychiatrist who favors the 
sociological point of view. Without neglecting the inherited biological 
bases of human nature, Dr. Berg stresses the influence of experience in 
the formation of personality. Since he believes that “the normal man is a 
fiction’ (p. 82), the author devotes most of his space to mechanisms of 
maladjustment, mental complexes and conflicts, and the psychoses. The 
purpose of the book, apparently, is to show teachers how these untoward 
conditions may be averted through wise handling of the young child. The 
writer studs his discussion with actual cases taken largely from his own 


extensive clinical practice. 


M. F. NimkorFr 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Tye hology, — Ch 
Child Psychology. By ARTHUR T. JERSILD. New York: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1933. Pp. 462. $3.00. 

( In building a text on the basis of research, there is always the danger 
that it may turn out to be a collection of factual fragments. Professor 
Jersild, however, has woven a large number of specific research studies 
into the fabric of his discussion with uncommon skill and has thus given 
us a book of a very substantial character. ) 

For the sociologist, chapter vii, ‘“The Development of Social Behavior,”’ 
is of greatest relevance. Here are treated such topics as “early signs of 
social response,” “the infant’s response to the presence of other infants,”’ 
“learning in social situations,’ “strategy in social situations,” “the de- 
velopment of friendship,” “leadership,” “conflicts between children,” 
“the course of social development,” and “changes in children’s social 
concepts.”’ Most of the studies cited are by psychologists, for the good 
reason that psychologists have done most of the research along this line. 
Yet the topics enumerated above are surely proper subjects for socio- 
logical investigation. Does not this field of the social relations of young 
children (who do not mind being studied) offer a rich opportunity for the 


development of an experimental sociology? 


M. F. NIMKOFF 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


A Comparative Study of a Nursery-School versus a Non-Nursery- 
School Group. By ETHEL KAwin, CAROLYN HOEFER, and OTHERS. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. ix+51. $0.75.. 


Children of Preschool Age: Studies in Socio-economic Status, Social 
Adjustment, and Mental Ability, with Illustrative Cases. By ETHEL 
Kawin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xxv+ 
340. $3.50. 


The Developmental Siatus of the Preschool Child as a Prognosis of Fu- 
ture Development. By GERTRUDE PoRTER DrRIscoLt. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. xiv+111. 


A decade has now passed since certain nursery schools and college 
laboratories for the study of young humans began the systematic collec- 
tion of research data. Preschools are no longer innovations; and though 
funds for their maintenance have fallen off during the economic crisis, it 
is reasonable to anticipate renewed interest in the near future. Evaluation 
of results is therefore in order, if the movement is to go forward on a secure 
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basis of fact. Aside from its unquestioned convenience to parents, what 
does the nursery school offer? Can differences be distinguished between 
nursery-school and non-nursery-school children? What effect, if any, does 
preschool training have on later school adjustment? Is prediction of any 
sort possible? What has been learned that may be applied in the develop- 
ment and control of children in the home and elsewhere? Follow-up 
studies are beginning to appear which throw much light on these and re- 
lated questions. 

One of the first comparisons between a nursery-school and non-nursery- 
school group was made by Ethel Kawin, Carolyn Hoefer, and staff mem- 
bers of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund and the Institute for 
Juvenile Research. Twenty-two children entering two preschool groups 
were carefully paired with others not enrolled. None had had previous 
experience in any organized group. Thorough mental and physical ex- 
aminations were given in the fall and spring to both nursery-school and 
control groups, and a detailed habit-inventory filled out. The somewhat 
unexpected findings indicated no reliable differences in the gains made by 
the two groups, except that the nursery-school children eliminated a great- 
er number of habits classed as undesirable—i.e., immature—and acquired 
a greater number of “desirable” adjustments. 


Miss Kawin’s recent scholarly volume, with a Foreword by Professor 
Burgess, presents a comprehensive report on the work of the Preschool 
Department of the Institute for Juvenile Research, established in 1925. 
The difficulties and advantages of conducting research within a program 
of clinical service are discussed with frank insight. Selected case sum- 
maries trace development over a five-year period. It is evident that if the 
thousand cases in the files of the Preschool Department could be analyzed 
by a technique comparable to that used by Dr. Driscoll (see below), much 
might be discovered as to the prognostic value of preschool records. As it 
is, the three research studies reported, based on the first 635 cases handled, 
yield results of outstanding importance. 

In the first study, 62 children of high socio-economic status, attending 
the Winnetka Nursery School, are compared with an equal number of 
low status, in the Mary Crane Nursery School. Previous investigators 
have found consistently higher I.Q.’s among children from upper eco- 
nomic levels. In this study the Winnetka group excel when the children 
are tested on the Stanford-Binet scale, which is predominantly verbal. 
However, when the Merrill-Palmer performance tests are used, no signifi- 
cant difference is found. The slight difference in favor of Winnetka be- 
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comes still smaller when the language tests are omitted, and the Mary 
Crane children excel in a number of individual tests within the scale. Miss 
Kawin’s discussion of these facts and their implications should stimulate 
further research. Important questions are raised as to the effect of quali- 
tative differences in a young child’s environment. 

Of special interest to sociologists is the study of social adjustment 
among 293 children. Weighty factors in the make-up and life-situation of 
the well-adjusted child were found to be his own “‘test-intelligence,”’ his 
father’s occupation, the interest taken in him by his father, and the agree- 
ment of the parents in regard to the child’s training. 


Dr. Driscoll, in her investigation of early developmental status as a 
means of predicting later achievement, gives added weight to personality 
factors. It was found that when prognosis was based on the preschool 
1.Q. rating alone, 36 per cent of the group of 50 were given the same classi- 
fication at school age, three to four years later. When a composite rating 
was used, including mental and physical development, special abilities 
and personality adjustment, 46 per cent remained in the same category. 

The material in this volume on the reliability of the Kuhlmann-Binet 
and the Merrill-Palmer preschool intelligence tests should be read in con- 
nection with Miss Kawin’s third study, Tests for Children of Preschool 
Age. 


RutH PEARSON KosHuK 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Children’s Fears, Dreams, Wishes, Daydreams, Likes, Dislikes, Pleas- 
ani and Unpleasant Memories. By ARTHUR T. JERSILD, FRANCES 
V. MARKEY, and CATHERINE L. Jersitp. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. xii+172. 


Children from relatively poor homes who attended a public school and 
children from well-to-do homes who attended private schools are con- 
trasted with reference to their wishes, fears, dreams, daydreams, likes, dis- 
likes, and memories. The material was collected through the use of thir- 
teen questions which were asked of each child in an interview. The anal- 
ysis consists of a simple listing of the replies to each question and a brief 
statement of differences according to age, sex, intelligence, and type of 
school attended. No attempt is made to correlate types of wishes, dreams, 
fears, etc., or to relate any of the items to personality traits or factors in 
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the child’s social experiences. Thus although a very complete catalogue is 
given of the wishes, fears, likes of children, no inkling is given of how these 
have developed or the effect they are having upon the child’s personality. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
RockrForp, ILLINOIS 


3 Leadership among High School Pupils. By MARION Brown. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii+ 
166. $1.75. 


The leaders who were studied were the pupils elected by other pupils 
to certain official positions in clubs and councils or as class presidents. 
The leaders were divided into three groups on the basis of the responsibil- 
ity involved in their positions. ' Comparisons were then made between 
groups of leaders and between leaders and non-leaders. Although the 
leaders were found to be a non-homogeneous group, in general they dif- 
fered from the non-leaders in their selection of college-preparatory courses, 
higher degree of intelligence, better scholarship standing, and higher eco- 
nomic and social status. They tended to come from American, rather than 
foreign-born, families, to have more hobbies than non-leaders, and wider 
interests. The author concludes: “It is evident that those pupils who have 
been selected for positions of leadership are comparatively gifted young 
people whose superiority in a number of respects has been recognized by 
their followers early in life.” 

A word of caution should be given to prevent the tendency to generalize 
from the foregoing conclusion. The school situation may further the lead- 
ership of the intellectually superior pupils. Other types of groups, such as 
gangs, fraternities, or informal recreation groups, may engender an en- 
tirely different type of leader. A study of leaders in different types of 
groups, directed toward the more intangible elements of personality, 
might throw added light upon the qualities that make for leadership. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
RockForD, ILLINOIS 


; 
. Towards Mental Health: The Schizophrenic Problem. By CHARLES 
Macrrr CAMPBELL. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933, 

Pp. 110. $1.25. 
Dr. Campbell is prominent in the group of psychiatrists who have 
become aware that not all disorders of human behavior can be explained 
by reference to heredity, inadequate constitution, injuries, and disease. ) 
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In these lectures he shows that the causes of schizophrenic symptoms are 
to be found in the social experiences of the person. The discussion is so 
clear that it takes most of the mystery out of the study of schizophrenia. 


RoBert E. L. Faris 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


Divorce: A Social Interpretation. By J. P. LiIcHTENBERGER. New 

York: Whittlesey House, 1931. Pp. xii+472. 

This book is a revision and expansion of the author’s earlier mono- 
graph, Divorce, A Study in Social Causation. The present work differs 
from the previous one chiefly in being brought up-to-date and in its 
account of the influence of individual and personal factors, as well as of 
institutional. Furthermore, the author has succeeded in more clearly 
and consistently differentiating between divorce and family disintegra- 
tion in this more recent work than he did in the earlier discussion. 

The book is about equally divided into two parts: the first being 
primarily descriptive and historical; and the second, analytical. Lichten- 
berger traces the origin of divorce from preliterate society through ancient 
society to modern civilization, particularly in the United States, in the 
conventionally accepted manner. (His data showing the trend of divorce 
in the United States have been drawn exclusively from the census re- 
ports.) Then follows a critical analysis of the divorce trend to determine 
to what extent the increase in divorce may be the result of changes in 
the internal makeup of the population and of changes in divorce legisla- 
tion, rather than reflecting a growing tendency toward family disintegra- 
tion. Lichtenberger is emphatic in denying that changes in legislation 
and in the administration of divorce laws can account in any way for the 
increase in divorce. His conclusion that there has been, in general, an 
increased stringency in legislation seems to be supported by his facts 
in every phase except legal grounds. Here the author is not able to find 
any clearly defined trend. He also fails to take into account the influence 
of the interpretation of the law governing legal causes upon the part of 
the trial court, the increasing liberalization of which would offset many 
times the influences of increased stringency in legislative requirements 
governing length of residence, remarriage, notice to the defendant, etc. 

The analytical part of the book is divided into the analysis of (1) 
external factors and (2) internal factors. The external factors consist of: 
economic change, progress of liberalism, and revised ethical and religious 
views. The internal factors are: changing concepts of marriage, sexual 
maladjustments, and conflicting behavior situations and processes. 
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Divorce, A Social Interpretation, is a scholarly presentation and syn- 
thesis of the literature upon the subject of family disintegration. It fol- 
lows the conventional pattern, current in the discussion of social problems, 
of piecing together bit by bit with new phraseology and cautious evalua- 
tion everything of importance which has been written upon the subject. 
The book contributes nothing which is strikingly new, nor does it reveal 
any contact with actual cases. It is doubtful if Lichtenberger’s classifica- 
tion of internal factors could be used in any direct way in the treatment 
of domestic discord. Its contribution consists, then, in its synthesis of the 
literature. 


ERNEST R. MowRER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Family. By N. M. Nimxorr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1934. Pp. x+526. $3.00. 

The Family: Its Sociology and Social Psychiatry. By JOSEPH Kirk 
Fotsom. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1934. Pp., xiii+604. 
$4.00. 


Here are two recent texts on the family of which American sociologists 
have every reason to be proud. For objectivity, balance of treatment, 
general sanity of outlook and up-to-dateness they are not surpassed by 
any works now in the field; and I doubt if any, on the whole, approach 
them in these characteristics. 

Dr. Nimkoff discusses the structure, functions, and early development 
of the family, treats the biological, economic and psycho-social aspects 
of the modern family in relation to social change, and closes with two 
chapters on family disorganization and reorganization. Nimkoff evi- 
dently does not feel that the attainment of balanced objectivity requires 
that one exclude critical evaluation, and this attitude seems to me sound. 

One gathers that Professor Folsom takes the same position; for both 
discuss, for example, such controversial subjects as birth control, steriliza- 
tion, changing sexual mores, with dispassion and without sentimentality. 
This is no modest achievement. Both books avoid too great emphasis on 
historical forms of the family and on feminism, which have had undue 
weight (whatever their merits for discussion as isolated phenomena) in 
certain recent texts. 

To me it is significant that these books lack the wishy-washy timidity 
of some of their predecessors. To some readers this will not be a recom- 
mendation (as is intended). It may even “frighten” them. They will 
want to know what moral courage has to do with science. That is a fair 
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question. But they temporarily forget that, whatever its aspirations, 
sociology is not a science as yet—if, indeed, it ever will be. There is still 
a place for courage in expounding the pros and cons of certain supposedly 
needed cultural adjustments (e.g., the need for marriage advice clinics), 
even though such functioning is not natural-science endeavor. Are de- 
termination of such policies and the initiative to come from the man on 
the street or from the sociologist and others presumably informed? 

Folsom’s book consists of five parts: “The Family Pattern and Its 
Subcultural Basis’; “The Cultural History and Geography of the 
Family”; “Social Change and the Family”’; “Family Problems and Mass 
Adjustments,” with material on excessive, dysgenic, and insufficient re- 
production, the economics of children and the home, mate-finding, di- 
vorce, and the love mores; and on “Family Problems and Individual 
Adjustments,”’ which discusses family disorganization in relation to per- 
sonality, marital réles, frustration, and interaction, as well as the prob- 
lems of parent-child relationships. The chapter on the “Future of the 
Family System” seems to be one of the most original and stimulating in 
the book. The entire approach is interactionist (but not in the more 
narrow sense, since biological considerations have a proper place) and 
psychiatric. 

Both these books are more than conventional textbooks; they represent 
not only creative syntheses but more than a modicum of original thought 
and evaluation. And originality always implies courage. 


NorMAN E. Himes 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


The Twilight of Parenthood. By ENtp CHARLES. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1934. Pp. vi+226. $2.50. 


The thesis developed in this volume is that the world is in serious 
danger of underpopulation. The first step in the argument is a complete 
rejection of the Malthusian principle that populations tend to outgrow 
their means of subsistence. An extended presentation of the means by 
which the food supply has been and may be increased is presented as ref- 
utation of the Malthusian principle. This is followed by a presentation 
of statistical methods designed to show the true rate of a population’s 
increase, and by an attempt to show that the capacity for growth in 
modern European and American communities has declined to a point 
where they are no longer capable of maintaining their numbers. The 
volume closes with a chapter on ‘The Reinstatement of the Child in a 
Planned Ecology.”” The author is concerned to have population study so 
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reorient human activity that civilized man will be able to maintain a 
fertility adequate to species survival. He holds that “the business of 
science is not to predict but to prescribe.” 

E. B. REUTER 


STaTE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


/ 


Happiness in Marriage. By MARGARET SANGER. New York: Blue 

Ribbon Books, 1934. Pp. 232. $1.00. 

This popular book was first published in 1926, but is already in its 
eleventh printing. It discusses not mainly birth control but conjugal 
adjustment in general. Though it contains several statements of doubtful 
scientific validity, it seems reasonably clear that its influence has been, in 
general, sound. At all events, its significance, sociologically, lies in the 
influence of this and similar books in transforming the sexual mores of the 
American people. I suspect, too, that such popular works have made the 
task of the scientific sociologist easier in so far as he has desired, either in 
textbooks or in monographs, to discuss the subject. Proof of this is seen 
in new emphasis in certain recent texts on the family. 


Norman E. Himes 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


Applied Eugenics. By Paut PopeNoE and RosweE tt Joun- 
son. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. ix+429. $2.60. 


In the Preface to the revised edition of their work the authors state 
that they have not found it necessary to make “any significant change in 
the social philosophy, the science, or the technology of eugenics as pre- 
sented in the first edition in 1918.’’ Inasmuch as the original edition was 
somewhat notably deficient in each of these respects, not much can be 
said in commendation of the present revision. It is a highly uncritical 
piece of special pleading. . 

E. B. REUTER 


StTaTE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


DEWITT PEARL. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. 
xiii+168. $3.00. 


( The present monograph is a report on some aspects of a continuing 
research to determine the importance of the hereditary factor in longevity 
Comparison was made in respect to longevity of two groups of persons:) 
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one consisted of living persons of ninety years and above; the other con- 
sisted of the oldest living sibling from sibships taken at random so far 
as concerns longevity. The median longevity of the six immediate an- 
cestors of the first group was about 16 per cent higher than that of six 


immediate ancestors of the second group. 
E. B. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


Fetal, Newborn, and Maternal Morbidity and Mortality. By the 
WuitEe House CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933. Pp. xxi+486. 


This publication contains twenty-two diverse considerations and anal- 
yses of a very large number of various factors and causes of fetal, new- 
born, and maternal morbidity and mortality. 

Abortions invariably result in fetal destruction. Their number is in- 
creasing, and it is an important fact that they are responsible for many 
deaths associated with maternity. 

About 25 per cent of all maternal deaths follow abortion. Over go per 
cent of maternal deaths following illegal abortions were due to septicemia. 
At least 50 per cent of the total deaths from abortion were caused by 
illegal operations; 37 per cent were attributed to spontaneous, and 13 per 
cent to therapeutic abortions; this is probably an exaggeration. 

Since the occurrence of accidental diseases frequently causes disability 
and fatalities in both fetus and mother, consideration is given in these 
reports to such conditions as syphilis, tuberculosis, parasitic diseases, and 
other infectious diseases; and also to such conditions as cardiovascular 
renal disease, to which the toxemias are closely related, and disease of the 
endocrines and blood, such as leukemia, purpura, and anemia. 

The process of birth presupposes the possibility of injury to maternal 
tissues and also to fetal tissues. The most serious of these injuries are 
those affecting the fetal central nervous system. Various artificial pro- 
cedures used in the induction of labor for different reasons, either for the 
safety of the mother or fetus, are considered in some detail in these various 
studies. 

It is a noteworthy fact that artificial delivery has become increasingly 
frequent, especially in hospital practice, where the environment is favor- 
able for such interference. Very often there is a false sense of security. 
The general use of anesthetics interferes more or less with the normal 
progress of labor. In many cases there is a false belief that artificial ter- 
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mination of labor contributes to the best interest of the mother or fetus 
or both. Not infrequently artificial termination of labor is done as a re- 
sult of appeals for relief from arduous labor by the patient or relatives. 

It is highly desirable that more exact and complete information be 
secured on birth and death certificates, relative to the actual causation 
of fetal, neonatal, and maternal deaths. As these certificates are now 
framed, they contain considerable statistical information of social im- 
portance, but relatively little of scientific medical value or interest. 

The committee approved the following recommendations as the result 
of this study, which contains much valuable information for those who 
are interested in these problems of morbidity and mortality, though the 
work is primarily medical in its scope. (1) Efforts must be increased to 
provide better prenatal care for more women. In general, only early 
diagnosis allows adequate treatment of a disease which complicates preg- 
nancy and is likely to harm mother or baby. (2) A warning should be 
disseminated that compliance with the insistent demand made by women 
for shorter and more comfortable labors inevitably implies risks both for 
mother and baby. (3) Interference with pregnancy or labor should be 
limited to well-defined indications. (4) In view of the fact that abortions 
are responsible for a large part of maternal mortality, and, particularly, 
for later maternal morbidity, all febrile cases of abortion should be hos- 
pitalized. (5) Appropriate changes should be made in official birth and 
death certificates so that more and more precise information can be ob- 
tained concerning the actual causes of death of either mother or infant 
in connection with pregnancy and birth. 

F. L. ADAIR 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Ability To Pay for Medical Care. By Louis S. REED. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. x+107. $2.00. 


Although No. 25 of a formidable series, this volume depends in part 
upon the findings in succeeding publications of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care, as well as upon several of the better-known studies 
of family budgets and planes of living. It has the merit of succinctness and 
clear logic, with, however, due caution in respect to conclusions where 
variables and subjective elements are unavoidable. Any ability to pay for 
(a) present services or (0) for “‘adequate”’ services is considered relative to 
a given unit area of social resources—national, state, class, or family. Ac- 
tual national outlay for medical care was sufficient (1929) per capita to 
provide everyone with adequate medical care, if purchasing power or 
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medical care had been distributed where needed ad hoc. Four states (Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas) were too poor to hope for it. 
Even in 1929, at least 10 per cent of our population were not prepared, 
even collectively, to meet the risks of illness. It is doubtful whether the 
ability to pay on a group basis the average actual family cost of medical 
care is reached below the $2,000 level, which shuts out half our population. 
More than half would be out if adequate care for all were demanded. At 
the $1,000 level, actual average medical expense outranks insurance and 
the (rare) automobile. At the $1,500 level, insurance takes more than 
medical care; at the $1,700 or $2,000 level, the auto ranks it. Two to 4 per 
cent of all families are annually confronted with unpredictable medical 
costs which their incomes, needs, and standards make it unreasonable to 
expect them to pay. This includes 30 per cent of those of less than $2,000 
income who receive hospital care. 

From all these facts it is apparent that adequate care for the American 
people can be had, but only on a basis of national provision and nationally 
shared costs. But this is one logical conclusion which the author discreetly 
leaves to the reader. 


Tuomas D. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


An Introduction to Educational Sociology. By Ross L. FINNEY and 
Lesuie D. Zeteny. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1934. Pp. 
v+341. $2.40. 

This is a somewhat surprising book to follow Dr. Finney’s Sociological 
Philosophy of Education. Three of the four parts are given to very 
concrete studies of the problems to be encountered by young teachers in 
adjusting to their communities, in classroom management, and in social 
control of the school. Only Part III, “Culture, Social Institutions and 
Education,” is devoted to the quasi-philosophical treatments customary 
in books on educational sociology. 

The authors obviously intended that the interpretations of teacher 
adjustment and school-management problems, in Parts I, II, and IV, 
should derive from ‘‘sociological’’ sources. Unfortunately, all such 
sociological sources do not, as yet, transcend the common-sense and easy 
intuitions of experienced men and women. But the attempt is well worth 
while. 

Hence, for young women preparing to teach or in the early stages of 
professional work, the present book may well prove an easily understood 
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guide to problems of school management and neighborhood adaptation. 
But, like the ministrations of the old-fashioned family physician, it will 
do so chiefly by virtue of its homely wisdom rather than its social science. 


Davip SNEDDEN 
UNIVERSITY 


_ Public Education in the United States. By ELLwoop P. CuBBERLY. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. xviii+782. 


This book, published fifteen years ago and well known to every student 
of education as an original contribution to textbook writing in the history 
of education, now appears in complete revision, bringing the text ma- 
terial up to the present. 

In the revision, the point of view and method of the earlier text have 
been preserved with a more detailed treatment provided, and gaps which 
were evident in the original text have been filled in, so that the book is’ 
really more than a revision of the old. It is essentially a new book. The 
book remains, however, a history of administrative progress and curricu- 
lum changes rather than a history of the theories of education. 

The additions to the text include one chapter on the Colonial period; 
two chapters dealing with education in the South, emphasizing the 
effects of the Civil War on education and the important developments 
following; and finally a new chapter on profession education, dealing with 
both the subject matter of education itself and with teachers’ organiza- 
tions. This revised text may not be considered as an original contribu- 
tion to textbook writing today but is a valuable elaboration of material 
presented in the original text. 


E. GEORGE PAYNE 
New York UNIVERSITY 


/ Tae 
\ Can Altitudes Be Taught? By ArTHUR LICHTENSTEIN. Baltimore: 

Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. ix+89. $1.25. 

Starting with the statement that “ways of belief, expectation and 
judgment, and attendant emotional dispositions of like and dislike, may 
be curtly summed up as attitudes,” the author reviews briefly thirty-one 
studies of the effect of instruction on change of attitudes. The methods, 
and hence the results, are not highly comparable—about as many finding 
change as no change. Most of them are pencil-paper or verbal—not 
overt—behavior studies. 

This study dealt with ‘Appreciation of Outdoors” and ‘““The Scientific 
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Attitude.” There seemed to be some decline of belief in superstition, as a 
result of the teaching. This was the only indication that attitudes as 
here defined and measured were influenced by teaching. 

( Space prohibits extended discussion, but the study seems to be scien- 
tifically sound and carefully done. It will repay serious study by students 
of attitude research, especially the criticisms, conclusions, and sugges- 
tions made by the author.) To the reviewer, of course, the most significant 
suggestion is: “‘“Some means other than pencil-paper responses should be 
worked out to get at actual conduct in a given situation”’ (p. 75). Until 
this is done, “attitude research” will never be much more than an esoteric 
exercise in methodology. 


READ BAIN 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


OxrorpD, OHIO 


Character Education in Soviet Russia. Edited by WILLIAM C. Trow. 
Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Press, 1934. Pp. 199. $1.25. 


Included are an editor’s introduction and five translated articles con- 
cerning the “Young Pioneers,”’ the communistic organization for ten- to 
fifteen-year-olds. The articles were written to instruct older workers with 
Pioneers in the purposes and aims of the organization, the methods of 
forming groups, the selection of leaders, the governing regulations, etc. 
There are also criticisms of existing developments within the organization, 
suggestions for improvement, illustrations of good and poor technique, 
and advice on methods of handling children. Emphasis throughout is 
placed on permitting children to learn from their own co-operative ac- 
tivity, rather than upon external controls. The clear picture of the 
“Young Pioneers,’’ stripped of Communistic ideology, shows on the one 
hand that children are much aliké wherever found, and reveals, on the 
other, the methods used for impenetrating a population with a particular 
social philosophy. 

Joun E. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


/ a coltus 


/ Adventures in Nakedness. By JULIAN STRANGE. New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf, 1934. Pp. xi+289. $3.00. 

This is an entertaining account of visits to nudist centers in France, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and the United States. Like several 
similar books, it describes the author’s initiation with much wonderment. 
“Nervously I divested myself of my bathrobe. Nobody paid me the 
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slightest attention. I was naked—and nobody noticed it.” Like most 
of these books, it often assures the reader that nudity is not immoral. 

Nudism has many important sociological and psychological implica- 
tions which should be explored. It is not only a vigorous protest and 
healthy reaction against the prevailing convention of artificial modesty 
but is of great significance with regard to a future way of life. It raises 
many important questions as to the rearing of the young, the relations 
between the sexes, the democratic organization of society, etc. Future 
writers on this subject should devote themselves more to the study of 
i, these implications and less to well-intentioned moralizing and naive 

descriptions which have become superfluous. 


MAuvRICE PARMELEE 
WasarnctTon, D.C. 


vTreatise on Right and Wrong. By H. L. MENCKEN. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. Pp. viiit+331+xix. $3.00. 

Mr. Mencken’s study of right and wrong without reference to meta- 
physics will displease professional moralists. His labors “to show that 
revelation, as a moral sanction, has serious limitations,” will displease 
theologians. Others, however, who believe that ethical problems are 
inseparable from individual and social life and must be solved in terms 
of that life, should find the book of great interest and value. It is an 
essentially scientific approach to morality, but one which recognizes, as 
scientific studies often do not, the reality of moral experience and moral 
value. 

( Chapters are devoted to “The Nature and Origin of Morality,” “Its 

\ Evolution,” “Its Varieties,’ “Its Christian Form,” “Its State Today.” 

The last includes an enlightened discussion of the birth-control question. 
There is a ten-page bibliographical note and a good index. 

Mr. Mencken disclaims any messianic intention. His book is a scholar- 

ly investigation of what “mere man is able to do, and in fact does” as a 

moral creature. Nevertheless, his intelligent, humane, militant spirit is 


far from neutral—greatly to the reader’s advantage. 
Max C. Otto 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Dawn of Conscience. By JAMES H. BREASTED. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xxvi+431. $3.00. 
This book is meant to inspire the disillusioned with new confidence in 
man. But it is an unusual inspirational document. Its pages are heavy 
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with factual material. Consequently, the book is especially well adapted 
to the needs of college students and other youths seeking for light in the 
current moral confusion. 

The thesis of the book is that the concept of character is a human 
achievement and not a revelation of something ready-made from on I igh. 
“Tt is,” says Mr. Breasted, ‘“‘the greatest discovery in the whole sweep of 
the evolutionary process as far as it is known to us.”’ This discovery of 
ethical conduct or character took place in Egypt. “Our moral heritage 

.... has come to us rather through the Hebrews than from them.” And 
in comparison with the age of mankind, it occurred only yesterday. Its 
greatest development, Mr. Breasted thinks, is yet to come. 

A defect of the book, I think, is the conception of character as essen- 
tially inner or subjective. Character means “‘victory over self’’ and ap- 
preciation of “inner values,” etc. There is a singular absence of references 
to unjust economic and social conditions that make men “bad” and to 


changes required to make them “good.” 
Max C. Otto 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Religion and Leadership. By DANnteEt A. Lorp. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publ. Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+ 202. 


As a textbook in Christian doctrine we have here something entirely 
new. Unlike most previous catechisms, the bare bones of Christian dog- 
ma are not subjected to scrutinizing anatomical examination: they are 
covered with living flesh: They are merely the framework of a human 
person who loves God and his neighbors and puts that love into every 
moment of his life. The book is inspirational rather than didactic, and 
there can be little doubt that Christianity that runs and leaps and works 
and carries on beneath a flag, as here presented, will be far more real and 
true and acceptable than that which is merely learned by rote. 

The book is so different that it must be seen. There are no questions 
and answers; there are no discourses. The chapters are broken up into 
sections like an index of a book, but with each line surcharged with vi- 
tality. Each chapter concludes with “Problems and Discussions’’ and 
‘‘Suggested Readings” that call for no mean exercise of mental-activity. 
No student can sleep through the doctrine class where this is the textbook. 


FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
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Labor Problems in American Industry. By CARROLL R. DAUGHERTY. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. xviiit+959. $5.00. 


Profiting by the experience of other writers and by the accumulation of 
monographs in the field of industrial relations, Professor Daugherty has 
produced what from many standpoints is the best text on labor problems 
so far issued. It is thorough, comprehensive, accurate, and clearly written. 
While he emphasizes throughout the economic approach, he by no means 
neglects the social factors in such issues as unemployment, wages, hours, 
child labor, or employed women. The staff of the book includes the psy- 
chological, social, economic, historical, and political factors necessary to a 
proper orientation in industrial relations; also the major phases of labor 
disharmony—namely, insecurity, inadequate income, work periods, sub- 
standard workers, and industrial conflict. Due attention also is given to 
organized attempts from the standpoints of workers, employers, and the 
state to bring about adjustment. Therefore this is not a book of special 
pleading. 

The author is by no means pessimistic. He holds, for example, that 
under modern industrialism there is greater opportunity for self-expres- 
sion, and a larger grasp on material goods beyond the bare necessities of 
existence. His breadth of view may be best indicated, perhaps, by citing 
his conclusion that society will gain greatly if personnel work can be con- 
ceived as including “as a definite, most important part of its program 
some sufficient kind of industrial self-determination for the workers.” 
From the standpoint of the state the bitterest conclusion of this whole 
study of labor problems is to the effect that of all major western industrial 
nations the United States shows the greatest “‘social lag” in protecting the 
wage-earner. The general breakdown of labor-law enforcement and ob- 
servance during the depression years has revealed in unescapable terms 
“the pitiful inadequacy of much of our labor legislation and administra- 
tion.”’ Nevertheless, Professor Daugherty holds that there is reason to be- 
lieve that the gradual attrition to the spirit of individualism will bring 
about more adequate state action on behalf of a more civilized industrial 
order. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Forced Labor in the United States. By WALTER WILSON. New York: 
International Publishers, 1933. Pp. 192. $1.50. 


This book was inspired by the hullabaloo about forced labor in the 
U.S.S.R. (Soviet Russia) during the Hoover administration. It is frankly 
tendentious in common with the other books of this labor series prepared 
under the direction of the Labor Research Association. The author begins 
with the postulate of Karl Marx that all labor under capitalism is forced, 
since “it is the whiplash of hunger that serves as a most effective form of 
coercion, forcing the proletarian to work for another class.’’ However, for 
the purpose of this study the author accepts the “capitalistic” definition 
of forced labor, namely, the ‘definition made by the draft convention of 
the Fourteenth International Conference of Labor at Geneva in 1930.” 
This definition reads as follows: ‘For the purpose of the present conven- 
tion the term ‘forced or obligatory’ labor shall mean all work or service 
which is exerted from a person under the menace of any penalty, and for 
which the said person had not offered himself voluntarily.” 

On the basis of this definition Mr. Wilson shows that ‘there is enough 
evidence of forced labor at home to satisfy the most thorough student of 
the problem.” He marshals his facts ably and convincingly. Considerable 
of his data, especially with reference to peonage, is based on field investi- 
gation. Since the scene of this nefarious practice is the South, Mr. Wilson, 
a southerner, had a special advantage. In addition to the theoretical dis- 
cussion, the book covers the forms through which convict labor is exploit. 
ed, including the handling of chain gangs. He then discusses peonage, 
“involving as it does many thousands of workers and farmers, chiefly Ne- 
groes. Peonage is a concomitant of tenancy, whereby the tenant becomes 
hopelessly indebted to the landlord and thereby tied to the land.” Theo- 
retically, peonage is illegal, but it is indirectly “legalized in several states 
through the operation of three kinds of laws—vagrancy, emigrant agency, 
and laws penalizing failure on the part of a tenant farmer or industrial 
worker to perform a contract after having received advances.” In order 
to demonstrate further the hypocrisy of the Western nations, which charge 
Soviet Russia with resorting to forced labor, the author devotes a section 
to a discussion of ‘forced labor in the colonies.’”’ He also discusses the ac- 
tual labor conditions in Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Wilson has made out a convincing case, and has rendered a valu- 
able service in making the data on forced labor available. 


Davin J. Saposs 
Brooxwoop LABor COLLEGE 
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du Labor of Women in the Production of Cotton. By RuTH ALLEN. 

Austin: University of Texas, 1931. Pp. 285. 

_ Miss Allen has produced a wealth of interesting, as well as valuable, 
material in her monograph dealing with the life and work of women on 
Texas cotton farms. The group studied is significant for various reasons: 
it is closely involved in the long-continued depression in the farming 
industry, and its standard of living depends on the price of cotton; it 
contains approximately one-third of the females gainfully employed in 
the state; and it comprises approximately one-fourth of the population 
of a state rapidly changing from an economy largely rural to one which is 
urban. 

Information obtained chiefly by personal interviews (based on an 
elaborate questionnaire) is carefully analyzed and presented in scholarly 
fashion with plenty of substantiating tables. The author shows vividly 
and sympathetically the hard life of the tenant cotton farmer, bearing 
ample testimony to prove her statement that ‘the white wage laborers 
who now compete with Negroes for the jobs on cotton farms are as de- 
graded economically as any people to be found in the United States.” 

The pathetic situation of large numbers of deserted wives, the sub- 
servience of the Mexican women, the casual acceptance of the inevitabil- 
ity of large families, and the lack of proper care during pregnancy and 
child birth—all these and many other phases of lives of toil and penury 
are described without sentimentality but with clear understanding of 
their menace to society. 

It is interesting, in the light of recent governmental policies, to note 
that the author’s conclusion from her painstaking first-hand study of 
these depressing conditions is that “the only hope lies in an organization 
of the industry which will bring it within the forces of market control as 
to wages, as to labor supply, and as to price..... Many who now work 
in the production of cotton will be forced into other lines of work, but 
what could be more desirable?” 


Mary B. GILson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


V ocations—The World and Its Workers. By M. Proctor. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. x +390. 
Professor William Proctor has been associated with the vocational- 
guidance movement in this country for a number of years. The present 
work contributes to the saner type of attempts at offering vocational 
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counseling to high-school and college students. The first three chapters— 
“What One Ought To Know about a Vocation,” “What One Ought To 
Know about Oneself,” and “How To Combine Knowledge of Self and Vo- 
cational Knowledge in Selecting a Vocation’’—and the last three chapters 
—Finding and Keeping a Position,”’ ‘“Leisure-time Activities,” and “A 
Life and a Living”—are very worth while to the person who wants as- 
sistance in making a vocational selection. The larger portion of the book 
describes various vocations. The vocations dealt with in the book are 
uniquely classified. For instance, under the chapter title, “Health and 
Healing Vocations,” are described the vocations of the physician, surgeon, 
healing specialists, dentist, bacteriologist, serologist, health officer, vet- 
erinary, pharmacist, oculist, optometrist, therapist, and the nurse. Such 
an organization of vocations is conducive to clearer understanding by the 
student of the world of work than the unrelated selection of vocations 
typical of vocational-guidance books. 


RoBertT C. WOELLNER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


College Women and the Social Sciences. By HERBERT ELMER MILLS 
and his former students. New York: John Day Co., 1934. Pp. 
XV+324. $2.50. 

These essays provide tangible evidence of the value of the social 
sciences in the education of women. Twelve Vassar graduates write in 
broad, sociological terms of their occupations. They are in social work, 
health work, literature, manufacturing, public affairs, and home-making. 
But in whatever occupation the writer happens to be, each essay seems to 
point to one moral—the necessity for intelligent and active interest in 
public affairs on the part of all educated persons if we are to have desir- 
able working and living conditions. 


CuHasE GoInc WooDHOUSE 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


Careers for Women. Edited by CATHERINE FILENE. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. xili+620. $3.00. 


This book is an encyclopaedia of occupations for the educated woman. 
For 158 occupations, the questions facing a girl in the choice of her life work 
are definitely answered by a woman who has been a success in the field. 
There is no ignoring of disadvantages. Salary data are factual, not wish- 
ful. What is actually done, desirable training, and personal qualifications, 
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all are described. Available data on supply and demand and further 
sources of information are listed for each occupation. 

Contributors include such well-known and different women as Frances 
Perkins, Helena Rubenstein, Lillian Gilbreth, Rachel Crothers, and Mary 
T. Norton. 

This is the most useful single book in its field which a high-school or 
college counselor could have at hand for ready reference. Moreover, the 
articles are written in a style which the girls themselves will read. 


CuasE GoING WoopHOUSE 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


Juvenile Detention in the United States. By FLORENCE M. WARNER. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 227. $2.50. 


This is a report of a field survey of the detention care of neglected and de- 
linquent children, made by the National Probation Association. The study was 
directed by Professor Harrison A. Dobbs of the University of Chicago; Dr. 
Warner, however, acted as statistician and prepared the report. The study 
evaluates the detention policies affecting 17,045 children in 141 areas in 38 states 
and the District of Columbia during 1930-31. 

Significant findings are: (1) that there is no well-defined American policy 
for dealing with children in detention; (2) that the present trend seems to be 
toward the use of foster-home care; (3) that state supervision of detention is 
practically unknown; (4) that notwithstanding a generation of juvenile-court 
work, most delinquent children still pass through the hands of the police. 

Fm materials are exceptionally well organized, and the report is unusually 
well written. 


ARTHUR L. BEELEY 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Employment Exchanges: An International Study of Placing Activities. 
Geneva: International Labour Office; Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1933. Pp. iv+231. $1.25. 


The authors take the logical position that the organization of placing work is 
an essential element in a campaign to alleviate unemployment, while fully 
aware that no employment office itself can create jobs where none exists. The 
placing activities of the various countries of the world are analyzed by topics, 
instead of by countries, so that the reader finds information under a given head- 
ing assembled in one place, e.g., chapter i “The General Organization of Employ- 
ment Exchanges,” section 3, “Relations between Public Employment Services 
and Private Agencies”; section 5, ‘Staff.’ 

The report is a distinct contribution, being full of suggestive material stimu- 
lating to those working to develop worth-while public employment services. A 
somewhat detailed Table of Contents replaces an Index; a brief Bibliography, 
arranged by countries, is included and also the Draft Convention concerning 
fee-charging employment agencies adopted during the International Labour 
Conference in Geneva in June, 1933. 


Ruts M. KELLoGG 


YONKERS, NEw YORK 
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Trade Union Policies in the Massachusetts Shoe Industry, 1919-1929. 
By Tuomas L. Norton. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1932. Pp. 377. $5.00. 


Because Massachusetts was from early days the most important shoe-pro- 
ducing state, with a development of trade-unionism further than in any other 
ote, Professor Norton’s detailed work is a valuable addition to trade-union 
studies. 

He picks for special treatment the contrasting conditions in Brockton, pre- 
dominantly a center for men’s shoes, and Haverhill, where the production of 
women’s shoes and rapid changes in style are the rule. 

Brockton’s large industrial units are contrasted with Haverhill’s fly-by-night 
small shops; Brockton’s experience, of closed shop, union stamp, strict union 
discipline, and arbitration by the state board as last resort, is set over against 
the rank-and-file control of the union in Haverhill, the use of a permanent local 
= board, and the greater seasonal and secular instability of work con- 

tions. 

The autocracy of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ union in Brockton is compared 
with the limited powers of the officials in the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union 
at Haverhill. Brockton’s strike of 1923 is shown to be the outcome of a long 
and vain struggle against that self-perpetuating union bureaucracy. 

The whole picture is placed in the setting of an industry where the great 
bulk of machinery is rented on a royalty basis, thus obviating the need for 
large capital sums on the part of most shoe manufacturers. As labor cost is, 
under these circumstances, one of the most important differentials in the in- 
dustry, the vital issue of wage rates is apparent. 

Dr. Norton shows how rapid style changes, especially in women’s shoes, and 
the steadily lowering grades of shoe production put upon all labor organizations 
an increasing pressure to unionize the whole industry or be destroyed. 


Wirrp H. Croox 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


National Collective Bargaining in the Pottery Industry. By Davin A. 
McCabe. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. Pp. x+449. 


This volume will measure up to the expectations of anyone who has read, 
and therefore admired, Professor McCabe’s The Standard Rate in American 
Trade Unions (“Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science” [30th ser., 1912).] It is well organized and well written, and embodies 
the results of intensive investigation covering a period of several years. It is an 
extremely valuable addition to the literature on unionism in industry. 

The pottery industry is divided into two branches, namely, general ware and 
sanitary ware. Part I deals with the long history of unbroken collective dealing 
in the manufacture of general ware; Part II, rather briefly, with the second 
branch. History, procedures, problems, and the factors making for and against 
stability and success are adequately discussed. Why collective bargaining still 
obtained in the general ware but broke down in the sanitary branch in 1922 is 
explained. A number of factors enter into the explanation, but emphasis is 
placed upon the fact that in the sanitary branch the industry was not fully 
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organized when depression developed. It is generally true that collective bar- 
gaining is unstable and sooner or later breaks down when it is not successful in 
establishing a bottom for the market and assisting in market control. 
The labor economist will find this book invaluable. The sociologist will, also, 
find in it much that is useful for his purposes. 
H. A. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Wage Rates and Working Time in the Bituminous Coal Industry, 1912- 
1922. By Watpo E. FisHer and ANNE Bezanson. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. Pp. xxii+374. $3.50. 


This twenty-first volume in the series of industrial research studies published 
by the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, is a thoroughly admirable 
piece of work from the standpoint of scholarly technique. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to give a final and definitive appraisal of it because it is confessedly only 
the first part of an investigation, the completion of which is committed to a 
later volume. This part of the study consists of an analysis of wage rates and 
employment opportunity of the mine workers in the bituminous-coal industry. 
The study is primarily an interpretation of the Coal Commission’s published 
findings, supplemented by certain unpublished material, and information de- 
rived from government reports, the United States census, and wage contracts of 
the United Mine Workers of America. While a subsequent volume will evaluate 
wage policies of various sections of the coal industry, the present study offers 
certain tentative conclusions on problems such as advances in wages. For ex- 
ample, in certain non-union and irregular fields, wage increases in 1917 were 
relatively higher than in union areas. Actually, however, union rates remained 
rather uniformly higher. And, in the period of recession beginning with 1921, 
non-union fields lowered wages much more drastically than in the union fields. 
Despite wage increases, the union pick miners’ real wages actually declined from 
1913 to 1921. For the true evaluation of these facts the reader must wait until 
the complete publication of the study. Meanwhile, it may be stated that this 
investigation is enormously important because 70 per cent of the total cost of 
bituminous-coal mining is labor cost. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Eleventh Commandment. By Francis NEttson. New York: Viking 
Press, 1933. Pp. xii+283. $2.50. 


The eleventh commandment, “Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor’s land- 
mark,” is from the Book of Deuteronomy. The author uses it as the text of an 
eloquent sermon against economic injustice. Mr. Neilson’s ability as a writer 
has been well known for many years. The plea for social justice, based on the 
concept of the divine nature of man, has produced some of the noblest literature 
of the world. In the last section of this book there is a vivid reconstruction of 
the historical background of the Christian Gospels, followed by a fresh and 
powerful interpretation of the life and mission of Jesus. 

Sociologists will welcome this new book by the former editor of the Freeman. 
It is a worthy contribution to that great body of socio-religious books, which, 
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from the time of Piers Plowman to today, have been an outstanding part of 
English literature. Not technically sociological, it belongs to an important type 
of writing which no student of social movements can afford to neglect. 


Lyrorp P. Epwarps 
St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 
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An Economic History of the United States. By EDWARD FRANK HUMPHREY. 
New York: Century Co., 1931. Pp. ix+639. $3.75. 


Here is an economic history of the United States which is, to say the least, 
different. Beginning with the proposition that “the economic history of the 
United States is but a part of that of the world as a whole,”’ Professor Humphrey 
throughout his work keeps in mind the relation between whole and part. If 
he had been equipped with some of the concepts of human ecology, he might 
have organized and interpreted his facts somewhat differently, but then he 
would not have been a historian. Because historians have scant regard for the 
concepts of social scientists, they are forever treating facts and events in such a 
way as to remind us of the partial and abstract character of these concepts. 
Thus in the economic history of America, capital has not been something apart 
from capitalists just as conquest was not something apart from conquerors. 
Capital was an attribute of capitalists, great or small, that i is, of particular 
human beings whose purposes, ambitions, schemes, and activities have helped 
to shape our economic evolution. Capital was merely their source of strength, 
like the swords of the conquistadores, and with it capitalists wrought out for 
themselves large industrial and political estates within the state{ Humphrey 
emphasizes the evolution of “big business” in American economic history. He 
follows the periods of the economic development rather than political epochs. 
The book contains many maps and diagrams, with an excellent bibliography 
following each chapter. 
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Labor Agreements in Coal Mines. By Louts Btocu. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1931. Pp. 513. $2.00. 


This study concerns itself with the collective bargaining machinery set up 
by the coal operators and the miners in Illinois. In addition to giving the setting 
and evaluating the procedure Dr. Bloch devotes the greater part of the book 
to a critical description of the day-to-day practices in adjusting grievances 
under a trade agreement. Naturally an elaborate machinery had to be set up 
in order to administer and interpret the complicated principles and rules govern- 
ing working conditions in the coal mines, so that grievances which originate at 
an isolated pit might be carried to the highest tribunal having jurisdiction of the 
entire state. Dr. Bloch not only describes the mechanical procedure, but he also 
discusses the human reactions and repercussions that inevitably arise in the 
relationship of men and management. He shows that the machinery functioned 
surprisingly well even though put to severe tests occasionally, as in the case of 
the “insurgents’ strike” of 1919. 

Dr. Bloch also presents pithy but illuminating descriptions of the structure 
of the United Mine Workers and the make-up of the operators’ associations, 
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particularly as these organizations function in the collective-bargaining process. 
He has also appended valuable documents in the form of trade agreements and 
the constitutions of the international and district unions. 

With unions staging a comeback, and with the government recognizing the 
right to collective bargaining, it is important to know how collective-bargaining 
machinery is set up and how it functions. There are few industries and areas 
where the machinery and practices have been so well worked out as in the 
Illinois coal-mining district. And Dr. Bloch has given us a scholarly treatment 
of the problem. Those employers who are at present attacking the American 
Federation of Labor and the unions as viciously monopolistic and as agencies 
that do not abide by orderly procedure in the conduct of industry should read 
this admirable study. Dr. Bloch has painstakingly described, analyzed, and 
evaluated a special situation which, however, warrants general application. 


Davi J. SAposs 
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Constitution and Health. By RayMonp Peart. London: Trench, Trub- 
ner & Co., Ltd., 1933. Pp. 97. 1933. 2s. 6d. 


A brief but readable treatise on the old theme, formulated by Galen, that a 
man’s inherited constitution, as modified by the environment, has much to do 
with the individual’s health. This theme has had its ups and downs in the medi- 
cal mind throughout the ages. The work of Pasteur and the conception of 
infectious disease minimized the factor for a time, but further “spade work” 
indicated that even the infectious depend, in part, on constitutional factors. 
So we are now witnessing a re-examination of the ancient theme, and the setting- 
up of new “constitutional types” of humans, only to discover, in the words of 
Dr. Pearl, that “an enormous amount of spade work is called for before we can 
accept or improve on the formulations of Galen and Aristotle.” 
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Mental Hygiene in the Community. By CLARA Bassett. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 394. $3.50. 


This book discusses the need for the inclusion of training in mental hygicne 
in the preparation of physicians, nurses, teachers, social workers, and others 
dealing with human problems, and the way in which mental-hygiene service 
and clinics might be incorporated into community agencies and programs of 
health, education, recreation, and the like. Each chapter is devoted to a par- 
ticular agency or profession and ends with a series of questions by which the 
agency or profession might be judged as to its effective use of mental hygiene. 

The function of this book will be to arouse interest in mental hygiene and 
to stimulate awareness of the function which mental hygiene may have in com- 
munity agencies dealing with health, education, and recreation. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
RockrForp, ILLINOIS 
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